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A. SumMARY or CommiTTrEE ACTIVITIES 


The Eighty-first Congress met during a particularly critical period 
in American foreign relations. It was a period during which the 
forces of world communism continued in an even more flagrant and 
open way their aggressive and expansionist tactics. It was a period 
during which the nations of the free world moved vigorously to build 
up their strength and to make clear their determination to stand 
together in defense of their freedom and their civilization. 

Around this move to strengthen the free world much of the work of 
the committee centered. In the economic field, the extension of the 
European recovery program in 1949 and 1950 did much to stimulate 
world recovery and to help our friends in western Europe develop a 
sound and healthy economy. In the political field, the Atlantic 
Treaty underlined the growing unity of the democracies in the North 
Atlantic area by establishing the principle that an attack upon one 
would be considered an attack upon all. In the military field, the 
mutual defense assistance programs of 1949 and 1950 were designed 
to implement the Atlantic Pact and help build up the individual and 
collective capacities of friendly countries to defend themselves against 
aggression. 

The Eighty-first Congress took a number of other steps to bolster 
the forces of law and order in the world by strengthening our partici- 
pation in the United Nations and by supporting various United 
Nations programs. It accepted membership in two additional special- 
ized agencies—the International Maritime Consultative Organization 
and the World Met eorological Organization—and it approved legisla- 
tion which permitted the “United States to increase its contributions 
to certain other world agencies. It made available sizable contribu- 
tions to the Palestine refugee program, the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and the point 4 program for the development 
of the underdeveloped areas. In addition, it thoroughly revised the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945 making possible our more 
effective participation in the United Nations. Including the seven 
resolutions calling for the strengthening of the United Nations, the 
creation of an Atlantic union, or the establishment of a world federa- 
tion, the committee considered some 25 bills, resolutions, and treaties 
bearing directly upon the work of that organization. 

While most of the committee’s time was devoted to consideration 
of what might properly be called world problems, considerable atten- 
tion was given to treaties and legislation of particular interest to the 
Western Hemisphere. The Charter of the Organization of the 
American States establishing the. organization of the 21 American 
republics on a permanent treaty basis was approved. The Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, with cooperative programs in the field of 
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health, agriculture, education, and sanitation, was extended for a 
3-year period. The Niagara Treaty with Canada, the commercial 
treaty with Uruguay, and the tuna conventions with Mexico and Costa 
Rica were approved. Finally, a number of bills and resolutions were 
passed dealing with border problems of particular concern to the 
United States, Mexico, and Canada. 

Other important matters handled by the committee and approved 
by the Senate or the Congress, as the case might be, include the 
following: The reorganization of the Department of State; the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement; the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation with Ireland; Convention for the North Atlantic Fisheries; 
the International Claims Settlement Act; the payment of certain 
claims to Switzerland, Finland, and Panama; the anvention on Road 
Traffic; and the Telegraphic Regulations. 

The Genocide Convention was considered by a subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of Senator McMahon and was reported to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. No final action was taken on the 
convention by the committee. 

The mere listing of these items indicates the exceptionally wide range 
of problems which confronted the Eighty-first Congress in the interna- 
tional field. The diversity and scope of these problems clearly reflect 
the new role of the United States in world affairs. They run the gamut 
from narcotic drugs to foreign economic assistance, from the reguiation 
of whaling to sanitation and bridge projects, from military aid to world 
organization, from agreements dealing with the marketing of sugar 
and wheat to the safety of life at sea, from Swiss claims to road traffic, 
from conflicting claims over enemy assets to technical assistance for 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The increased diplomatie activity of the postwar era was again 
reflected in the large number of nominations handled by the commit- 
tee. During the 2-year period a total of 964 nominations were passed 
upon, including 53 ambassadors, the United States High Commissioner 
to Germany, the United States delegations to the General Assembly, 
the Secretary of State, and other top officials in the Department of 
State. 

Due to the number and importance of the items on the commit- 
tee calendar it was necessary for the committee to meet 169 times. 
Seventy of these meetings were held in public, 99 were in executive 
session. In addition, numerous subcommittees met frequently both 
to conduct hearings on treaties and legislation and to confer with 
administrative leaders on important policy questions. There were 
also 14 meetings between conferees of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the House Foreign Affairs Committee. Four joint sessions 
were held with the Foreign Affairs Committee; two for the purpose 
of considering legislation relative to the extension of the European 
recovery program; one to confer with Secretary Acheson on world 
problems; and one to hear the Foreign Minister of Australia present 
his views on world affairs. 

Through September 1950, 115 Senate bills and resolutions were 
referred to the committee together with 32 House bills and resolutions, 
making a total of 147 measures. Of these, 31 were enacted into law. 
An additional eight requiring Senate action only were approved by 
the Senate. In addition to these, two measures were approved by 
the committee and the Senate but were not approved by the House. 
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B. DEevELOPMENT oF CONSULTATIVE MACHINERY 


In addition to handling its heavy load of treaties and legislation, 
the committee devoted considerable time to consultation with the 
Secretary of State and the top officials of the executive branch. 
Secretary Acheson, for example, appeared on 14 occasions in order to 
present over-all reviews of American policy to the committee and to 
discuss particular problems arising in the Far East, Europe, Latin 
America, and the Middle East, in addition to appearances in support 
of specific legislation. Secretary Johnson appeared on five occasions 
to examine with committee members the relation of the mutual defense 
assistance program and our own security to foreign policy. Mr. Paul 
Hoffman, Mr. John J. McCloy, Secretary Snyder, Mr. Philip Jessup, 
and Mr. Averell Harriman were among others who discussed impor- 
tant questions with the committee on numerous occasions. 

The most significant development in the organization of the Foreign 
Relations Committee during the Eighty-first Congress, however, came 
on April 18, 1950, when the committee approved the establishment of 
eight subcommittees in order to facilitate consultation with top offi- 
cials in the Department of State. Subsequently, in accordance with 
this decision, the chairman invited each member of the committee to 
serve with two of the consultative groups. A member of the com- 
mittee’s professional staff was also asked to help in connection with 
the work of each of the subcommittees. The new subcommittee 
structure, which corresponds generally to the organization of the 
Department of State, is outlined below: 

United Nations Affairs: Senator Connally (chairman), 
Senator Thomas of Utah, Senator Vandenberg, and Senator 
Wiley. Committee staff member, Mr. Wilcox. 

“Economic and Social Policy Affairs: Senator George (chair- 
any Senator McMahon, and Senator Hic ‘kenlooper. Com- 
mittee staff member, Mr. Kalijarvi. 

3. Far Eastern Affairs: Senator Thomas of Utah (chairman), 
Senator George, and Senator Smith of New Jersey. Committee 
staff member, Mr. Wilcox. 

European Affairs: Senator Tydings (chairman), Senator 
Connally, Senator Vandenberg, and Senator Lodge. Committee 
staff members, Mr. Wilcox and Mr. Kalijarvi. 

5. Near Eastern and African Affairs: Senator Pepper (chair- 
man), Senator Tydings, and Senator Wiley. Committee staff 
member, Mr. Marcy. 

American Republics Affairs: Senator Green (chairman), 
Senator Pepper, and Senator Hickenlooper. Committee staff 
member, Mr. Kalijarvi. 

Public Affairs: Senator MeMahon (chairman), Senator 
Fulbright, and Senator Smith of New Jersey. Committee staff 
member, Mr. Marcy. 

8. State Department Organization: Senator Fulbright (chair- 
man), Senator Green, and Senator Lodge. Committee staff 
member, Mr. Marcy. 

In recent years the problems which confront the United States in 
various parts of the world have increased tremendously in both num- 
ber and complexity. This means that a degree of specialization in 
the work of the Foreign Relations Committee has become desirable. 
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The members believed that by organizing the subcommittees outlined 
above it would be possible for the committee to keep more abreast of 
the important developments within the geographic and substantive 
areas in the Department of State. 

The subcommittees have met on an irregular basis during their 
short existence. Some of them have convened on four or five occa- 
sions. The meetings have proved mutually beneficial for the members 
of the subcommittees and the Department. It is hoped that next 
year such consultations may take place at least once each month, 
depending upon the urgency of the problems that arise in the differ- 
ent areas and the wishes of the committee members. 

It should be emphasized that the subcommittees are for the purpose 
of consultation and are not primarily designed to handle legislative 
matters. Treaties and legislative items on the committee’s agenda 
continue to be handled, for the most part, by ad hoe subcommittees 
or by the full committee itself. 

Since the outbreak of World War II consultations between the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the executive branch have taken 
place with increased frequency. These consultations have been 
extremely helpful in the formulation and the execution of United 
States foreign policy during a critical period in history. The com- 
mittee believes it is an important and a constructive step forward, 
as we face the difficult problems that lie ahead, to further encourage 
legislative-executive cooperation through the creation of the sub- 
committee system outlined above. 


C. NOMINATIONS 


The Constitution of the United States in article 2 provides “that 
the President shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by Law.” The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has referred to it for consideration and appropriate 
action, the following groups of nominations, which, upon approval 
by the committee, are reported to the Senate, placed on the executive 
calendar and are subject to final action by the Senate: appointments of 
Department of State officials; appointments of ambassadors, ministers, 
and envoys; appointments to the United Nations and related organiza- 
tions; other appointments in the diplomatic and foreign service. The 
total number of nominations considered and approved by the com- 
mittee was 964. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE OFFICIALS (26) 


In the Eighty-first Congress, the number of nominations of officials 
in the Department of State increased as a result of the enactment of 
Public Law 73, approved May 26, 1949, “to strengthen and improve 
the organization and administration of the Department of State.”’ 
This law provided, in addition to the Secretary of State, for the ap- 
pointment of an Under Secretary of State, and 10 Assistant Secre- 
taries. The group included the nomination of the Honorable Dean 
G. Acheson as Secretary of State. It is interesting to note that the 
public hearing held on Mr. Acheson’s nomination on January 13, 
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1949, was the first ever held on the nomination of a Secretary of State. 
It was favorably reported by the committee and the nomination con- 
firmed by the Senate on January 18, 1949, by a vote of 82 to 6. Also 
in this group were the nominations ‘of the Honorable James BE. Webb 
as Under Secretary of State, the Counselor, and the Legal Adviser of 
the Department, the Assistant Secretaries of State, the Director of 
Military Assistance, and the United States High Commissioner to 
Germany. The nominations of three members of the International 
Claims Commission, established through Public Law 455, Eighty-first 
Congress, second session, were likewise approved. 


AMBASSADORS, MINISTERS, ENVOYS, ETC. (62) 


The list of nominations of ambassadors, ministers, envoys, etc., 
contained 53 ambassadors, 7 ministers, and a special representative to 
Israel. Among these were our Ambassadors to France, Belgium, and 
Russia and many other important countries, an ambassador at large, 
and the United States Special Representative in Europe for ECA, 
as well as two women representatives, Mrs. Eugenie Anderson as 
Ambassador to Denmark, and Mrs. Perle Mesta as Minister to 
Luxemburg. 


UNITED NATIONS AND RELATED ORGANIZATIONS (65) 


Our representation in the United Nations and related organizations 
has resulted in the committee acting upon a large number of appoint- 
ments during the Eighty-first Congress, including members of the 
United States delegation to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, representatives to various commissions of the United Nations, 
our representation on UNESCO, and two deputy representatives of 
the United States to the United Nations. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE (811) 


Nominations in the diplomatic and consular service were those 
of career ministers, consular appointments, and promotions of Foreign 
Service officers of various classes. 


D. Mutrvat DEFENSE 


The Ejighty-first Congress may well be remembered as the first 
Congress in American history which in time of peace recognized that 
it was in the interest of the American people to assist the free nations 
of the world to strengthen their military establishments on the basis 
of self-help and mutual aid. 

In the closing days of the Kightieth Congress, and after the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee had given careful consideration and 
study. to the unfavorable trend of postwar developments that had 
led to a number of resolutions being introduced which aspired to 
change the United Nations Charter, the Senate by a vote of 64 to 4 
approved Senate Resolution 239 (the Vandenberg resolution). In 
that bipartisan resolution, the Senate advised that certain specific 
steps should be taken to strengthen the United Nations and that 
“regional and other collective ‘arrangements for individual and 
collective self-defense * * * should be developed. 

74029—50——2 
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1. THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Acting upon this suggestion, the Department of State began the 
negotiation of the North Atlantic Treaty. The committee was con- 
sulted frequently during the negotiations with the result that the text 
of the treaty was modified in several important respects. It was on 
the suggestion of committee leaders that the words “such action as it 
deems necessary’? were added to article 5 in which each party agrees 
to come to the aid of any signatory that is attacked. Other committee 
suggestions led to a change in article 3 lessening the criticism that 
the provisions relating to self-help and mutual aid might lead to an 
armaments race, and to another modification making it certain that 
all the terms of the treaty would be carried out in accordance with 
the constitutional processes of the participating countries. The 
North Atlantic Treaty was signed on April 4, 1949, by representatives 
of the 12 governments of the North Atlantic area and shortly thereafter 
submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent. 

The basic objective of the North Atlantic Treaty, the first major 
new foreign policy matter before the Eighty-first Congress, was in the 
words of the committee report, to maintain peace and security— 
by making clear the determination of the members of the North Atlantic Com- 
munity to safeguard their common heritage of freedom by exercising collectively 
their inherent right of self-defense in the event of an armed attack upon any 
ofthem * * * 

Main provisions.—It was agreed that— 

1. An armed attack against any of the signatories in Europe or 
North America was to be considered an attack against them all 
(art. 5). 

2. In the event of such an attack, each signatory agreed to assist 
promptly the party attacked with “such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force’’ (art. 5). 

3. A council, “so organized as to be able to meet promptly at any 
time,’’ was established to consider matters implementing the treaty. 
A defense committee was also established (art. 9). 

4. “By means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid,’”’ the signatories agreed to ‘‘maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed attack’ (art. 3). 

5. The signatories also undertook to settle international disputes 
by peaceful means, to contribute toward the further development of 
peaceful and friendly international relations, to eliminate conflict in 
their international economic policies, and to encourage economic 
collaboration among themselves (arts. 1, 2). 

Committee action.—Inasmuch as the committee had actively par- 
ticipated in drafting the treaty, it was well prepared to consider the 
treaty when it was received by the Senate for advice and consent to 
ratification. After a preliminary executive session April 21 to con- 
sider the relationship of the treaty to the proposed military assistance 
program, 16 days of public hearings were held, beginning April 27 
and ending May 18. Besides the committee members, a number of 
other Senators attended and participated in the careful and detailed 
examination of the six administration and 90 private witnesses who 
were heard. Following executive sessions on June 2 and 6, the com- 
mittee voted unanimously to report the treaty favorably. 
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Senate action.—On July 21, following more than 2 weeks of debate, 
the Senate voted 82 to 13 to ratify the treaty. It had earlier rejected 
several proposed reservations designed to modify the terms of articles 
3 and 5. 


Dates Documents 
Signed April 4, 1949_ -_-_- Baa) ) : 
Transmitted to Senate, April 12, 1949... Executive L, Eighty-first Congress, 


first session 
Publie hearings, April 27-29, May 2-6, Printed hearings 
9-13, and 16-18, 1949. 
Reported to Senate, June 6, by a vote Executive Report 8, Eighty-first Con- 


of 13 to 0. gress, first session. 
Advice and consent given by Senate, Congressional Record, July 5-8; July 
July 21, 1949, by a vote of 82 to 13. 11-15; July 18; July 20-21, 1949. 
Ratified by President, July 25, 1949 
Entered into force, August 24, 1949__._._. Treaties and other International Acts, 


Series 1964, Department of State. 
2. MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE, 1949 


Shortly after Senate action on the treaty the President submitted 
to the Congress his recommendations concerning foreign military 
assistance. The military assistance program was presented as the 
next logical step in carrying out the self-help and mutual aid provisions 
of article 3. The President's request for legislation was referred jointly 
to the Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed Services of the 
Senate. 

The committees met as a single committee with Senator Connally 
acting as chairman. ‘The first draft of the legislation (S. 2341) sub- 
mitted by the Department of State, met with some disapproval on 
the ground that it granted too much discretion to the President. As 
a result of committee consideration a revised draft (S. 2388) was pre- 
pared and was introduced by Chairman Connally and eight other 
Senators. 

The joint committee held 8 days of public hearings, between August 
8 and August 19, as well as 17 executive sessions on the bill. On 
September 12, it voted 22 to 3 to report the legislation favorably. 

The joint report from the two committees indicated that when the 
committees began their ‘deliberations there was a fairly wide area of 
disagreement on many matters’? but that “for the most part these 
differences were painstakingly reconciled” and the bill presented by 
the committees is “sound and workable.’ 

Legislative action.—The Senate passed the bill on September 22, 
1949, by a vote of 55 to 24, after rejecting a number of amendments 
to reduce the authorizations. 

The House meanwhile had passed a bill authorizing a total, in 
appropriations and contract authority, of $819,505,000, compared 
to a total of $1,314,010,000 in the Senate bill. The Senate figures 
were agreed to in conference, and the conference report was approved 
in both Houses, September 28, 1949. 

Main provisions.—The bill as passed: 

1. Authorized appropriations of $500,000,000 and contract authority 
of $500,000,000 for military assistance to nations party to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, after agreement by the United States with defense 
plans recommended by the North Atlantic Council for the area. 

2. Authorized appropriation of $211,370,000 for military assistance 
to Greece and Turkey. 
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3. Authorized appropriation of $27,640,000 for military assistance 
to Iran, Korea, and the Republic of the Philippines. 

4. Authorized $75,000,000 as an emergency fund to the President 
for use in the general area of China to accomplish the purposes of the 


act. 


5. Authorized furnishing of $450,000,000 worth of excess equipment 


and materials. 


6. Authorized the President to transfer not to exceed 5 percent of 
the sums made available by any title of the bill to any other title if 
he finds that such action is required in order to carry out the purposes 


of the act. 


7. Authorized the President to sell military equipment on a cash 
basis to nations covered by the bill, provided that prior to such 
transfers such nation has made the full cost of the material, actual or 
estimated, available to the United States. 


Dates 


Received from President, July 25, 1949__ 


House hearings, July 28—-August 2, Au- 
gust 5 and 8, 1949. 

Senate hearings, August 8-11, 17-19, 
1949. 

Reported in House, August 15, 1949_ - 


Passed House, August 18, 1949, by a vote 
of 238 to 122. 


Documents 


House Document 276. 
Printed hearings. 


Do. 


. House Report 1265 and House Report 


1265, part 2. 
Congressional Record, August 17 and 
18, 1949. 





Reported in Senate, September 13, 1949_ Senate Report 1068. 

Passed Senate, September 22, 1949, by a Congressional Record, September 19, 
vote of 55 to 24. 20, 21, and 22, 1949. 

Conference report adopted, September House Report 1346. Congressional 
28, 1949. Record, September 28, 1949. 

Signed by President, October 6, 1949____ Public Law 329, Eighty-first Congress. 


3. MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE, 1950 


On June 1, 1950, the President recommended the authorization of 
additional funds for military aid and suggested several amendments 
to the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. The Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed Services again considered the 
request in joint public and executive sessions and, after agreeing to a 
number of amendments, reported a bill authorizing an appropriation 
of not to exceed $1,222,500,000. The most important amendment of 
the 1949 legislation broadened the authority of the President to 
transfer funds from one title to another and gave him authority to 
extend grant aid to any European nation whose strategic location 
makes it of direct importance to the defense of the North Atlantic 
area. The President was also given authority to sell military equip- 
ment to nations of strategic importance to the United States. 

The Senate passed the bill without amendment by a vote of 66 
to 0 on June 30 and the House concurred on July 19 by a vote of 
362 to 1. 


Main provisions: The bill as passed 
1. Authorized appropriations, as follows, for military assistance to: 


fle eile $1, 000, 000, 000 
131, 500, 000 
16, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 


(and iapeinamae os -teensns 1/938, 008, 08> 





North Atlantic Treaty countries__: 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran 
Korea and Philippines____- - 
General area of China____- 





Rates ceu 
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2. Authorized the furnishing of $250,000,000 more in excess equip- 
ment. 

3. Authorized furnishing of production equipment to the participat- 
ing countries, as well as machine tools. 

4. Authorized President to transfer up to 10 percent (instead of 5 
percent as in the 1949 law) of funds from one title to another. 

5. Authorized the President, within the 10-percent limitation, to 
furnish aid to any European nation, even though not a member of the 
North Atlantic Pact, if: (1) its strategic location makes it of direct 
importance to the defense of the North Atlantic area, (2) it needs aid 
to defend itself against aggression, and (3) its ability to defend itself 
is vital to the United States. 

6. Authorized sale of military equipment under certain conditions. 

Supplemental reques st.—During June 1950 while the Congress was 
considering the appropriations bill containing funds for fiscal "1951, the 
forces of Communist aggression struck against South Korea. On 
August 1 the President requested an additional $4,000,000,000 for use 
in fiscal 1951 to enable him to carry out an additional program of 
military assistance |to friendly nations in the manner authorized by 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. After consultation with con- 
gressional leaders, this request for additional funds was considered by 
the Appropriations Committees of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, and included in the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1951. 


Mutvat Derense AssisTaANce Act, 1950 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION AND DOCUMENTS 


Dates Documents 
Received from President, June 1, 1950 House Document 616. 
Senate hearings, June 2, 5, 6, and 15, Printed hearings. 
1959. 


House hearings, June 5, 6, 7, and 26, 
1950. 

Reported in Senate, June 21, 1950 

Passed Senate, June 30, 1950, by a vote 
of 66 to 0. 

Reported in House, July 12, 1950__ 

Passed House, July 19, 1950, by a vote 
of 362 to 1. 


Signed by President, July 26, 1950____ _- 


Mutual defense-assistance program: 





Do. 


Senate Report 1853. 

Congressional Record, June 23, 27, 28, 
29 and 30. 1950 

House Report 2538. 

Congressional Record, July 18, and 
19, 1950. 

Public Law 621, Eightieth Congress. 


Authorizations and appropriations 











1949 | 1950 
| 7 i : ; 8 lemental 
Authoriza- | Appropria- | Authcriza- | Appropria- |PUPPlem 
tion (Public | tion (Public | tion (Public | tion (Public TBaptic — 
Law 626) | Law 430) Law 621) | Law 759) - 843) ces 








OO — - en 


} | 
North Atlantic Treaty countries_| $500, 000,000) $500, 000,000 3, 000, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000, 000 $3, 504, 000, 000 


Forward contracting | 500, 000, 000). 
Greece and Turkey ?__ 
Iran, Korea, and the P hilip- 


1 455, 523, 729 


211, 370, 000) 311,370, 000} “131, 500,000} 131, 500,000,193, 000, 000 


pines @ en | 27, 640, 000 27, 640, 000 16, 000, 000 16, 000,000; 2 303, 000, 000 
China meee 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
Total baa el 1, 314, 010, 000 814, 010, 000 1, 222, 500, 000) 1, 678,023,729 4, 000, 000, 000 


! This sum was appropriated to pay for the forward contracts made under the 1949 authorization 
2In the 1950 authorization [ran was shifted from the section dealing with Korea, the Philippines, and 


China, to the section dealing with Greece and Turkey. 
3 This sum includes funds for non-Communist C hina. 
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E. Economic AssIsTANCE 


The Eighty-first Congress extended and broadened the programs of 
foreign economic assistance begun by earlier Congresses, and added a 
few new ones of its own. For all forms of foreign economic aid, the 
Eighty-first Congress authorized 8,478.5 million dollars and appro- 
priated 7,382.2 million dollars. 

The following table shows the program, the authorizing legislation, 
the amount authorized, and the amount actually appropriated: 




















Authorizing legislation 
Program —————| Author- | Appro- 
“oi. Public | ization! | priation ! 
Bill No. Lew No. 
European recovery: | 
1949 Motu wee Oats disc dn tateavnkaned 6 eae eye eee 47 5, 430 4, 852 
5 PO seinen tian n$ehts ennhadie kaa Re FT0F x icannd 535 | 2,700 2, 250 
Korea 
DP iieis cathe kuasaceecicauhnnaabdacicntenecdaa Os. 28h) 447 2120 110 
Dic is aisintiin ecndhiitekes tows idly taglatah Ma WR. ....i.2 535 100 90 
China 
SEs cases hte acids Gide nce ~ heeed adele ane OR is cic cap eas 47 (@) (3) 
Scincwntnd das Mnanacdic coe byaunbea wap OMe enOn a nets 447 (3) (8) 
I dahil kd BS area oda beamed aes ae tice pA 8) 535 () (3) 
Palestine refugees: 
ee ee Cee eames eaten athocansdepat lh: ae eas aoe 25 16 16 
Ee ra ee eek Pe ante ie eee bccdia ie a: Pere 535 27.5 27.5 
Technical assistance (point 4), 1950. .-...._--...----- By Sy pieces 535 435 26.9 
Children’s Fund: 
Roe a nn mani anumnbsieeenonabeae Se es IO cts oid 170 (3) i) 
1950 aes > i ia ore igh ne Whe cleat 535 15 0 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. ..................} 8. 1250....-..-._-- 283 $35 9.8 
OE os iicindccnosinndscndd coccinea de beabs ease eed de aie eens dings 8, 478.5 7, 382. 2 


1 In millions of dollars. 

2 The authorization was actually for only $60,000,000, an additional $60,000,000 having been appropriated 
late in the first session of the 8lst Cong. (See Public Laws 349 and 430.) 

3 Reauthorization and reappropriation of unexpended balance of prior appropriations. 

4Includes approximately $10,000,000 for Institute of Inter-American Affairs and for programs under 
Information and Exchange Act of 1948. 

5 Covers 5-year period, 1950-55. 


1. EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM, 1949 


Committee action.—The committee’s first major task in the Eighty- 
first Congress was the extension and amendment of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948 (Public Law 472, 80th Cong.). 

Draft legislation providing for the second year of the Marshall plan 
was introduced by Chairman Connally as S. 833 on February 7, 1949. 

The committee held 9 days of public hearings and 9 days of execu- 
tive sessions after which it voted unanimously to report a clean bill 
which became 8. 1209. 

During consideration of this legislation a number of demands were 
received from producers or distributors of various commodities re- 
questing the ECA to include substantial amounts of particular com- 
modities in the program. This was in marked contrast to 1948, when 
there was a widespread fear that increased exports would add to in- 
flationary pressures in the United States. 
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The committee took note of this situation in its report (S. Rept. 
100), which states: 


It seemed clear to the committee that it would alter fundamentally the nature 
and purpose of the recovery’ program if the Administrator were required to depart 
from the principle that the primary objective is assisting the recovery of Europe, 
and that this objective, in the interest of American taxpayers, must be accom- 
plished at the lowest possible cost. This principle would be violated if provisions 
are written into the bill requiring the Administrator to use large amounts of 
surplus commodities or to finance payment for United States services, which are 
not needed for European recovery, particularly if such action would add substan- 
tially to the cost of the program. 


At the same time, the committee stated that it— 


wishes to go on record as having agreed unanimously that the Administrator 
should give sympathetic consideration and attention to United States surplus 
commodities, since this question affects the health of the American domestic 
economy which has to sustain this extraordinary foreign assistance. The com- 
mittee feels that the Administrator should make use of such commodities where 
this can be done without detriment to the program, and should not discriminate 
against the use of American services. 


Several provisions to this effect were written into the bill, particularly 
in regard to shipping, wheat flour, and marine insurance. 

The committee approved a number of other amendments to the 
1948 law on the basis of the first year’s experience in administering 
the European recovery program. No fundamental changes were 
made, however, in the basic program. 

As finally passed, the legislation provided additional authorizations 
of $1,150,000,000 for the period April 3 to June 30, 1949 (with pro- 

vision for a $1,000,000,000 advance by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation pending appropriations) and of $4,280,000,000 for the 
1950 fiscal year. In addition there was forward contracting authority 
of $150,000,000. 

Legislative action.—The Senate began debate on the bill March 24 
and passed it April 8, by a vote of 70 to 7. The House passed it with 
amendments April 12. The conference report was speedily agreed to 
in both houses April 14. 


Dates Documents 
Hearings in Senate, February 8-28, 1949_ Printed hearings. 
Hearings in House, February 8-11, 15-18, Do. 
21-24, and March 14, 1949. 

Reported in Senate, March 8, 1949___.._ Senate Report 100. 

Passed Senate, April 8, 1949, 70-7___.__._ Congressional Reeord, March 24, 25, 
28, 29, 30, 31, April 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 

, 1949. 

Reported in House, March 25, 1949____- House Report 323. 

Passed House, April 12, 1949._....__.__._ Congressional Record, April 9, 11, 
and 12, 1949. 

Conference report - — - —-_-- ._.. House Report 440. 


Conference report agreed to in both Congressional Record, April 14, 1949. 
Houses, April 14, 1949. 
Signed by President, April 19, 1949_____ Public Law 47, Eighty-first Congress. 
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2. EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM, 1950 


Committee action.—Early in 1950 the committee turned to the ques- 
tion of extending the European recovery program for the third year. 

Eight days of public hearings and four executive sessions were held 
on the draft legislation introduced by Chairman Connally, and on 
March 24 the committee reported an original bill which became S. 
3304. In its report, the committee assessed the first 2 years of ERP 
and the tasks that still lay ahead as follows: 

The European recovery program, now at the halfway mark, has made remark- 
able progress toward the achievement of those great goals which the United States 
and the countries of western Europe jointly set up for it 2 vears ago. It has 
injected new lifeblood into the European economy. It has served as a vigorous 
antidote to the subversion and intrigue of communism. It has given new strength 
and courage and life to the free peoples of western Europe. It has reached a new 
high mark in peaceful cooperation among nations. 

With all this progress, much remains to be done. Above all, it is essential that 
the countries of western Europe continue to move in the direction of economic 
integration. This is imperative if their people are to preserve the precious gains 
that have been made and to enjoy the many advantages which flow from a dynamic 
expanding economy functioning in a large market area relatively free from trade 
restrictions. 

The committee again approved some amendments on the basis of 
experience in administering the law or of the program’s changing 
emphasis toward economic integration. Possibly the most important 
of these amendments was authority for ECA to withhold up to 
$600,000,000 from country-aid programs and use it to encourage the 
creation of a European Payments Union and to promote specific 
projects on a country-by-country basis for the reduction or removal 
of trade barriers. 

he isions.—As finally passed, the legislation in addition— 

Authorized the appropriation of $2,700, 000,000 for fiscal 1951 
sa the reappropriation of unobligated funds from the 1950 appro- 
pri ition (which amounted to $276, 761,473 on June 30, 1950). 

Expressed the sense of Congress that partic ipating countries 
shall not impose business restrictions that diseriminate unreasonably 
or unjustifiably against American business enterprises. 

3. Broadened the investment guaranties section somewhat by 
increasing the authorized total of guaranties from $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 and allowing a guaranty to be issued against expropria- 
tion or confiscation by the government of a participating country. 

4. Authorized the use of appropriations and counterpart funds in 
connection with the occupation of Germany. This provision was 
necessitated by the contemplated discontinuance of a separate 
appropriation for government and relief in occupied areas. 

Legislative action.—The bill was debated in the Senate from April 
20 to May 5 when it passed by a vote of 60 to 8. The most important 
amendment adopted on the floor pertaining to the ECA title reduced 
the authorization from $2,950,000,000 as approved by the committee 
to $2,700,000,000. This amendment was offered by Senator Bridges 
and was agreed to by a vote of 47 to 33. An amendment by Senator 
Kem to cut the authorization to $1,950,000,000 was rejected, 17-62, 
and an amendment by Senators Taft, Hickenlooper, Ives, Hendrick- 
son, and Bridges to cut it to $2,450,000,000 was beaten by a 40-to-40 
tie vote. 

The bill had passed the House March 31. The House agreed to 
the conference report May 23 and the Senate followed suit May 2: 





ee 





nee 
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ForEIGN Economic AsstsTaNce Act or 1950 
LEGISLATIVE HISTORY AND DOCUMENTS 


Dates Documents 


Public hearings in Senate, February Printed hearings. 
21-24, 27-28, March 3 and 7, 1950. 


Public hearings in House, February Do. 
21-22, 24, 28, March 1-3, 7-10, 14-15, 
1950. 
Reported in House, March 22, 1950_.._.. House Report 1802 (parts 2, 3, 4, 
and 5). 
Reported in Senate, March 24, 1950___. Senate Report 1371. 
Passed House, March 31, 1950________- Congressional Record, March 24, 27, 


28, 29, 30, 31, 1950. 
Passed Senate, May 5, 1950, by a vote Congressional Record, April 20, 21, 


of 60-8. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
1950. 
Conference report adopted, Senate, Senate Document 168; Congressional 
May 25, 1950. Record, May 23, 24, 25, 1950. 
Conference report adopted, House, House Report 2117; Congressional 
May 23, 1950. Record, May 23, 1950. 
Signed by President, June 5, 1950_-_--- Public Law 535. 


8. KOREAN AID, 1949 


Background.—When United States troops occupied the portion of 
Korea Flies south of the thirty-eighth parallel in 1945, they found a 
country whose economy had been completely subordinated to that of 
Japan throughout 40 years of Japanese occupation. The economy 
had not only depended on trade with Japan; it had been gravely de- 
pleted by the Japanese during the war years. 

The artificial division of the country at the thirty-eighth parallel, 
originally agreed upon purely as a temporary occupation measure, 
aggravated its economic and political problems, which would have 
been serious in any event. 

Korean independence had been promised in the Cairo declaration 
of 1943 and reaffirmed in the Potsdam declaration of 1945. Soviet 
intransigeance after the war, however, prevented the occupying powers 
from agreeing upon unification of the country, and in 1947 the United 
States presented the problem of Korean independence to the United 
Nations. UN supervised elections were conducted in southern Korea 
(the Soviets refused to permit the UN Commission north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel), and in 1948 the Republic of Korea came into being. 
It was recognized by the United States January 1, 1949, and 6 months 
later in compliance with a United Nations resolution, the last Ameri- 
can troops left the country. 

In this period, the United States had spent, in the occupation of 
and assistance to Korea, more than $1,000,000,000. 

Committee action.—Against this background, the President on June 
7, 1949, asked Congress for a new program of aid to Korea amounting 
to $150,000,000 in the 1950 fiscal vear. 

After considering the matter in three executive sessions, the For- 
eign Relations Committee approved the program, placing it under the 
ECA. An original bill (S. 2319) was reported July 22 by Chairman 
Connally. Besides authorizing appropriations (and advance RFC 
loans of $50,000,000) for the program, the bill also authorized ECA 
to make available to Korea not more than 10 ships of not more than 
2,500 tons each. 


74029—50——8 
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In its report on the bill, the committee said: 

No course of action which the United States may pursue in South Korea is 
guaranteed to be suecessful. The committee believes, however, that our policy 
with regard to that Republic is dictated by circumstances | As Secretary Acheson 


says, to discontinue aid now would be interpreted in the Far East as a failure of 
mrpolics,* * -* 


It should be repeated that the United States fostered and supported the 
Republic from the outset, and championed its cause before the United Nations. 
We cannot abandon it at a point where it sorely needs continued support. South 
Korea is rapidly approaching the point at which it can take care of its own food 
needs. The question is no longer one of relief, but of economic recovery. * * * 

Legislative action.—The Senate passed this bill October 12. The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee meanwhile had reported a compan- 
ion bill (H. R. 5330), but the House took no action on it prior to 
adjournment. In January 1950, it was brought up in the House and 
defeated by a vote of 192 to 191. The Foreign Affairs Committee 
then (February 1) reported the Senate bill with amendments extending 
aid to China and the general area of the Far East. This bill passed 
the House February 9 and the Senate agreed to the amendments 
February 10. 

The chief purpose of the amendments, which had been considered by 
the Senate committee in a separate bill (S. 2845 by Senator Knowland), 
was to extend to June 30, 1950, the availability of funds appropriated 
for use in non-Communist China. 

Between the time the Senate passed the bill and the House took 
action, the ECA reduced its request to $120,000,000. Half of that 
sum had already been appropriated, so the final authorization con- 
tained only $60,000,000. 


Dates 


Documents 


Message from President, June 7, 1949... House Document 212. 


House hearings, June 8-23, 1949__ 
H. R. 5330 reported in House, July 1 
1949. 


’ 


S. 2319 reported in Senate, July 22, 1949_ 
S. 2319 passed Senate, October 12, 1949- 


H. R. 5330 defeated in House, January 
19, 1950. 
S. 2319 reported in House, February 1, 


Printed hearings. 

House Report 962 (minority views, 
pt. II). 

Senate Report 748. 

Congressional Record, October 12, 
1949. 

Congressional Record, January 19, 
1950. 

House Report 1571. 





1950. 
S. 2845 reported in Senate, February 3, Senate Report 1251. 
1950. 
S. 2319 passed House, February 9, 1950 Congressional Record, February 9 


1950. 
House amendments to 8S. 2319 agreed to Congressional Record, February 10, 
in Senate, February 10, 1950. 1950. 


Signed by President, February 14, 1950. Public Law 447. 
4, KOREAN AID, 1950 


Inasmuch as the administration of economic aid to Korea had been 
placed under the ECA in the Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act 
of 1950, the continuation of this aid in 1950 was considered in connec- 
tion with the ECA bill. 

Title II of the Senate committee bill authorized appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for fiscal 1951 to continue the Korean aid program. 
This, the committee explained, was— 
in furtherance of a 3-year long-range program of economic development in Kores 


designed to increase production, reduce the need for imports, increase exports, 
and improve the standard of living of the people. 





<a AS Se eI 
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In reviewing the results of the first year’s program, the committee 
reported itself— 
encouraged by the substantial progress that has been made * * * in the 
face of difficulties perhaps more trying than those confronted by any state in 
the European recovery program. 

In conference, title Il ef the Senate bill became section 107, but 
the substantive provisions were unchanged. 


(See Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950 for dates and docu- 
ments.) 


5. CHINA 


In the China Aid Act of 1948 (title IV of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1948, Public Law 472, 80th Cong.), the Eightieth Congress au- 
thorized the appropriation of $338,000,000 for economic assistance to 
China, but only $275,000,000 of this amount was actually appro- 
priated. 

This appropriation, which had been only partially spent, was due to 
expire April 3, 1949. Section 12 of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1949 (Public Law 47, 81st Cong.) continued the availability of this 
unobligated balance to February 15, 1950. As that date approached, 
the House added an amendment to the Korean aid bill (Far Eastern 
Economic Assistance Act of 1950, Public Law 447, 8ist Cong.) further 
continuing the funds to June 30, 1950. The Senate concurred in the 
House amendment. At that time, approximately $104,000,000 of the 
$275,000,000 appropriated in 1948 was still unspent. 

When the committee considered the Foreign Economic Assistance 
Act of 1950, it was estimated that this unexpended balance would only 
be reduced to $94,000,000 by June 30, 1950, when, under then existing 
law, it was again scheduled to expire. The committee, accordingly, 
approved a further extension of the funds to June 30, 1951. Its 
report said: 


The committee believes that conditions in China and the Far East are so fluid 

that it would be inadvisable at this time to do more than continue the availability 
of these funds for another year. 
It emphasized the flexibility of the program under which the President 
has considerable latitude not only with respect to the area where the 
funds could be spent, but also with respect to the terms and conditions 
under which the aid may be made available. 

Provisions. —As finally passed, these provisions with respect to 
China became the China Area Aid Act of 1950 (title II of the Foreign 
Economie Assistance Act of 1950, Public Law 535, 81st Cong.). The 
funds for China were earmarked as follows: 

1. Not less than $40,000,000 for assistance in areas in China (in- 
cluding Formosa) “so long as the President deems it practicable.” 

2. Not more than $8,000,000 additional for relief through the Red 
Cross or other voluntary agencies in any place in China suffering the 
effects of natural calamity. (This was designed for famine relief.) 

3. Not more than $6,000,000 to remain available until spent, for 
aid to Chinese students in the United States. 

4. The balance of approximately $40,000,000 was not specifically 
earmarked and could be used at the discretion of the President for 
economic assistance ‘‘in any place in China and in the general area 


of China which the President deems to be not under Communist 
control.” 
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Congressional action.—These provisions passed both Houses as 
part of the omnibus foreign economic assistance bill and occasioned 
no special discussion. 

(See Economie Cooperation Act of 1949 and Foreign Economie 
Assistance Act of 1950 for dates and documents.) 





6. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE—POINT 4 


Background.—The United Nations General Assembly on December 
4, 1948, approved a resolution creating an international program of 
technical assistance for the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The following month President Truman in his inaugural address 

listed as the fourth point in his basic elements of American foreign 
policy: 
a bold new program for making the benefits of our scientific advances and indus- 
trial progress available for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas. 
Thus the general program of technical assistance came to be known as 
Point 4. 

In June 1949, the President followed up his inaugural address with 
a message to Congress requesting legislation authorizing the extension 
of technical assistance, directly and through the United Nations, to 
underdeveloped areas. The committee considered the program 
during March and April 1950 when draft legislation on the technical 
assistance aspects of the program (as distinguished from aspects 
concerned with the guaranty of American investments abroad) was 
offered as a committee amendment to the pending omnibus economic 
assistance bill (S. 3304). 

The committee limited the program strictly to technical assistance 
and approved authorization of $45,000,000 for the first year, of which 
$10,000,000 would be for the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and 
the programs of the United States Information and Exchange Act of 
1948. 

The technical assistance program, the committee declared in its 
report— 
should be regarded as one part of a broad fourfold interrelated program of the 
United States designed to attain peace and to assure personal freedom in the 
world. The other three are (1) unfaltering support of the United Nations, (2) 
continuing efforts at world economie recovery, and (3) strengthening of the 
freedom-loving nations to enable them to resist aggression. 

Legislative action.—The point 4 amendment to the ECA bill was the 
subject of considerable debate on the Senate floor. Senators Salton- 
stall and Millikin offered a substitute providing for the appointment 
of a bipartisan commission to study the various proposals for technical 
assistance, as well as the already existing programs. The substitute 
was rejected by a vote of 33 to 41, and the committee amendment 
was approved by a vote of 37 to 36. 

The comparable title in the House bill was similar in many respects 
to the Senate version but contained in addition, language relative to 
guaranties for American investments abroad. A substantial part of 
this language was accepted by the conference committee and was the 
subject of opposition on the Senate floor when the conference report 
was called up. After 3 days of debate, however, the report was agreed 
bo by a vote of 47 to 27. 





; 
: 
; 
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Dates 
Message from the President, June 27, 
1949. 
Public hearings in Senate, March 30, and 


Documents 
House Document 263. 


Printed hearings. 


April 3, 1950. 
Reported to Senate, April 4, 1950____-__ Senate Report 1371, part 2 (dated 
March 24, 1950). 
Passed Senate as amendment to Foreign See Senate debate on the Foreign 
Economic Assistance Act of 1950, May Economie Assistance Act of 1950. 
5, 1950, by a vote of 37-36. 
Public hearings in House, September Printed hearings. 
27-28, 30, October 3-7, 11, 1949, Jan- 
uary 11-13, 17, 1950. 
Reported to House, February 21, 1949_._ House Report 1802, part 4 (dated 
March 23, 1950). 

Passed House as part of the Economic See House debate on the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1950, March 31, Economie Assistance Act of 1950. 
1950. 

Conference report adopted, Senate, See Senate debate on the Foreign 
May 25, 1950. Eeonomic Assistance Act of 1950. 
Conference report adopted in House, See House debate on the Foreign 
May 23, 1950. Economic Assistance Act of 1950. 


7. PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Background.—As a result of the Arab-Jewish fighting in Palestine 
in 1948 several hundred thousand refugees, mostly Arabs, fled to 
nearby Arab States where they lived in acute need of food, clothing, 
medical supplies, and other relief. The acting mediator for Palestine 
described the refugee problem in October 1948 as extremely critical 
and urged immediate assistance. On November 19, 1948, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations unanimously adopted a resolution 
sponsored by the United States, the United Kingdom, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands requesting the Secretary General to appoint a Director 
of United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees and urging member 
states to make voluntary contributions to a UN relief fund. 

Committee action.—The Foreign Relations Committee held hearings 
January 25, 1949, on the proposed draft of a joint resolution author- 
izing American contributions to the fund. A subcommittee headed 
by Senator George, was appointed to redraft the resolution, and the 
subcommittee greatly simplified the text without changing the 
substance. 

Provisions.—As finally passed, the resolution authorized an appro- 
priation of $16,000,000 as a United States contribution to a total 
projected UN program of $32,000,000. An RFC advance of $8,000,- 
000 was also authorized, pending the appropriation. 

Legislative action.—The resolution (S. J. Res. 36) was reported to 
the Senate February 8, 1949, and was passed by a voice vote February 
21. The House followed suit March 16. 


Dates Documents 


Message from President, January 27, House Document 46. 
1949. 


Reported in Senate, February 8, 1949... Senate Report 42. 
Passed by Senate, February 21, 1949___. Congressional Record, February 21, 
1949. 


Reported in House, March 1, 1949 - House Report 174. 
Passed House, March 16, 1949________. Congressional Record, March 16, 1949. 
Signed by President, March 24, 1949__.. Publie Law 25. 
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1950 LEGISLATION 


Early in 1950, the committee, after considering a careful study by 
the United Nations Economic Survey Mission, reported a bill which 
authorized an American contribution of $27 450, 000 to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East. This new UN agency, which had been established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in December 1949, is to put into operation a program 
which will place more emphasis on work relief and permanent re- 
habilitation and less emphasis on direct relief. The total UN project 
extends over 18 months and is expected to cost about $54,900,000. 

While this bill (S. J. Res. 153) was pending on the Senate calendar, 
the committee decided to incorporate it as title LV of the omnibus 
foreign economic assistance bill. This was done and the bill became 
law as title II] of Public Law 535. As had been done in 1949, a 
further RFC advance of $8,000,000 was authorized, pending the appro- 
priation. 

Dates Documents 
Senate Joint Resolution 153 reported in Senate, Senate Report 1275. 
February 14, 1950. 


(See also Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950.) 
8. INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Background.—The International Children’s Emergency Fund was 
established on a temporary basis by the United Nations General 
Assembly in December 1946, principally for the purpose of providing 
relief and rehabilitation for children of countries which had been the 
victims of aggression, and member states and individuals were invited 
to contribute to the fund. 

In the Foreign Relief Act of May 1947, Congress authorized 
American contributions of up to $40,000,000 for the fund, provided 
that after the first $15,000,000, American contributions could not 
exceed 57 percent of the total budget. 

Title II of the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1948 continued 
the availability of the unexpended portion of these funds to June 30, 
1949, and authorized an additional appropriation of $60,000,000, thus 
increasing the total amount authorized for American contributions to 
$100,000,000. A proviso was inserted that American contributions 
could not exceed 72 percent of all contributions made after May 31, 
1947. Seventy-five million dollars were appropriated for the fund. 

Legislative action.—Contributions were not made to the full extent 
appropriated and, as the unexpended balance was to have reverted to 
the Treasury on June 30, 1949, the matter again came before the com- 
mittee in the Kighty-first Congress. The House on June 7, 1949, 
passed H. R. 2785 continuing the availability of the funds to June 30, 
1950. This bill was reported by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee June 28, and passed the Senate June 30. In its final form, the 
legislation contained a proviso that “it is the expressed intention of 
Congress that such participation by the United States shall cease on 
June 30, 1950.” 

The subject again came up in connection with the Foreign Economic 
Assistance Act of 1950. The committee took no action, but an amend- 
ment continuing the unexpended funds for still another year, to June 
30, 1951, was offered on the Senate floor by Senator Taft for himself 
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and 18 other Senators. The amendment was adopted without debate 
when Chairman Connally agreed to take it to conference. 

The conference committee amended this provision to authorize a 
specific appropriation of $15,000,060 and to make it available, in the 
discretion of the President, for contributions to a permanent UN 
agency that might be established for children’s welfare work. No 
funds, however, have been appropriated for this purpose in the Foreign 
Aid Appropriation Act of 1950, nor in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act. To provide funds for the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund pending a future appropriation, Senator Wiley on Sep- 
tember 19, 1950, introduced Senate Joint Resolution 206 to authorize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to advance up to $10,000,000 
for international children’s welfare work. The resolution, however, 
did not pass before the Congress adjourned. 


Dates Documents 
H. R. 2785 reported in House, May 11, House Report 569 (minority views, pt. 
1949. Il). 
Passed House, June 7, 1949__________-- Congressional Reeord, June 7, 1949. 
Reported in Senate, June 28, 1949____.__ Senate Report 595. 
Passed Senate, June 30, 1949_____ o4,.: < ‘ongressional Record, June 30, 1949. 


House agrees to Senate amendments, Congressional Record, July 6, 1949. 
July 6, 1949. 


Signed by President, July 14, 1949______ Publie Law 170. 


(See also Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950.) 
9, INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Background.—Since 1942 the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and its predecessor agencies, acting for this Government, have con- 
cluded bilateral agreements with a number of other American Re- 
publics providing for the development of cooperative programs in the 
fields of public health, sanitation, agriculture, education, and in 
related fields. In 1947, the present Institute was chartered as a 
Government-owned corporation (Public Law 369, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess.), Which was to operate until 1950. The Institute and its pred- 
ecessors have, between 1942 and 1949, made grants to other American 
Republics of about $72,000,000, and those Republics, on their part, 
have made expe nditures of about $61,000,000 on the programs. The 
committee in its report on legislation proposed i in 1949 to extend the 
life of the Institute for 5 years stated that the Institute is a ‘prime 
instrument” in helping “Latin America establish an economic and 
social foundation for the practice of political democracy and the 
frustration of subversive ideological penetration.” 

Legislative action — Draft legislation sent to the Congress by the 
President on February 21, 1949, was referred to a subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee under the chairmanship of Senator 
McMahon. Due to conflicting schedules, however, hearings were 
held before the full committee, which reported the bill (S. 1250) 
favorably with an amendment reducing the amount requested by the 
President for a 5-year per iod from $50,000,000 to $25,000,000. While 
this was a 50-percent cut in the request, the programs could neverthe- 
less still be continued on the same basis as for the immediately pre- 
ceding years. The committee did not believe the programs should 
be expanded until further consideration had been given to the Point 
4 proposal. 
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No particular problems were encountered in floor consideration of 
the bill which passed the Senate on July 6, 1949. In conference, 
however, the amount authorized for the 5-year period was fixed at 
$35,000,000. This was a compromise between a figure of $40,000,000 
in the House-passed bill and the figure of $25,000,000 in the Senate bill. 

Main provisions.—As enacted into law, the bill provided: 

1. For the extension of the life of the Institute for an additional 
5 years, until June 30, 1955. 

2. Authorization for appropriations of $35,000,000 over this period. 

3. Forward contracting authority for contracts not to extend 
beyond June 30, 1955. 

Dates Documents 


Transmitted to Congress, February 21, See appendix in Senate Report 594. 
1949. 


Introduced, March 16, 1949___.___.______ S. 1250. 
Reported in Senate, June 28, 1949_-_. Senate Report 594. 
Passed Senate, July 6, 1949_________- ._ See Congressional Record, same date. 


Introduced in House, February 22, 1949__ H. R. 2957. 

Reintroduced in House, July 24, 1949- H. R. 5730. 

teported in House, July 25, 1949___-_- House Report 1123. 

Passed House, August 1, 1949____.____- See Congressional Record, same date. 

Conference report filed August 22, 1949._ House Report 1303. 

House agrees to conference report, See Congressional Record, same date. 
August 22, 1949. 

Senate agrees to conference report, See Congressional Record, same date. 
August 25, 1949. 

Signed by President, September 3, 1949... Public Law 283. 


F, Untrep Nations 


During the Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Congresses considerable 
attention was given to legislation concerned with the United States 
joining a number of postwar international organizations. During 
the Eighty-first Congress the committee was more concerned with 
matters growing out of our participation in the new international 
organizations. United States membership in postwar international 
organizations was augmented by legislation authorizing the accept- 
ance of membership in the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization and the World Meteorological Organization. Member- 
ship in the International Trade Organization was the subject of hear- 
ing before the House Committee on Foreign Affrirs, but no hearings 
were held in the Senate and no final action was taken on the ITO 
Charter by the House. 

After several years experience as a member of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, there was some stock taking. This 
resulted in the passage of amendments to the United Nations Partici- 
pation Act, the raising of the ceilings on United States appropriations 
to certain international organizations, and the careful consideration 
of proposals for strengthening the United Nations by revision of the 
Charter. Furthermore 4 years of United Nations activity and 
operations of the specialized agencies resulted in a number of items 
requiring congressional consideration. These included the Convention 
on Genocide, the Convention on Road Traffic, the Convention on 
Safety of Life at Sea, and others which are touched on in more detail 
in the immediately following sections. United Nations programs for 
international economic assistance—namely the programs for technical 
assistance, for Palestine refugees, and for international children’s 
welfare work—have already been discussed in the preceding section. 





| 
| 
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1. REVISION OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Background.—Since 1947, the increasing concern of the American 
people at the rising tensions in the world had been evidenced in part 
by the number of resolutions that have been introduced calling for 
strengthening the United Nations, the creation of an Atlantic Union, 
or the establishment of a World Federation. During the Eightieth 
Congress, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee gave careful con- 
sideration to the subject of international cooperation and reported 
out Senate Resolution 239, the Vandenberg resolution. One of the 
outgrowths of that resolution, the North Atlantic Treaty, has been 
described above. That part of Senate Resolution 239 calling for 
specific steps to strengthen the United Nations has been 1 of great assist- 
ance to the United States Government in seeking to implement those 
objectives in the United Nations. 

Late in the first session of the Eighty-first Congress, Chairman 
Connally created a subcommittee under the chairmanship of Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, to consider the resolutions that had been 
referred to the committee. Notice was given that public hearings 
would be held on the resolutions early during the second session. 
The committee had before it the following resolutions: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 12, favoring the political federation 
of Europe; Senate Concurrent Resolution 52, favoring a supplementary 
agreement of members of the United Nations to aid signatories in 
case of attack; Senate Resolution 133, favoring certain objec tives in 
the implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty; Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56, favoring the strengthening of the United Nations and 
its development into a world federation; Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 57, inviting the democracies which sponsored the North Atlantic 
Treaty to name delegates to a federal convention; Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 66, favoring action looking to the adoption of a world 
government constitution; and Senate Concurrent Resolution 72, 
favoring strengthening the United Nations. 

Legislative action.—Public hearings were opened on February 2, 
1950, with a statement by Senator Thomas that it was the intention 
of the subcommittee “to prepare an authoritative report showing 
exactly where we stand with respect to this matter of international 
organization and just what is involved for the American people in the 
various suggestions that have been made * * *.”’ Extensive 
hearings were held. In all, the subcommittee heard 77 witnesses, 
and received statements from an additional 81 individuals or organi- 
zations. 

The hearings were organized so that the proponents of each of the 
resolutions had ample opportunity to present their views. There- 
upon, the Department of State was asked to comment in public session 
on each of the resolutions that were before the subcommittee. Finally, 
the subcommittee heard members of the public who wished to comment 
on any or all of the resolutions under consideration. 

When the hearings were completed, the subcommittee considered 
whether any of the resolutions should be reported favorably or whether 
the subcommittee should prepare a resolution of its own. The sub- 
committee believed that it could best serve the public interest by the 
preparation of a comprehensive report on the pending resolutions and 
on the successes and failures of the United Nations to date. It was 


74029—50———4 
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not felt that there was a sufficient consensus of opinion in support of 
any of the pending resolutions to warrant action by the Senate. Fur- 
thermore, the outbreak of violence in Korea brought, imponderable 
factors to bear on the whole problem and created a situation which 
many witnesses did not have in mind at the time of their appearance 
before the eo 

On September 1, the subcommittee report was considered by the 
full Senate Committee on Foreign Relations which voted to approve 
the report and transmit it to the Senate for its information. 


Dates Documents 
Public hearings in Senate, February 2, Printed hearings. 
3, 6, 8, 9, 18, 15, 17, 20, and May 24 
and 25, 1950. 
Report made to Senate, September 1, Senate Report 2501. 
1950. 


2. AMENDMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS PARTICIPATION ACT OF 1945 


Background.—During the Eightieth Congress, the Department of 
State on the basis of 24% years’ experience of participation in the 
United Nations, proposed several amendments to the United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945 (Public Law 264, 79th Cong.). The Senate 
passed a bill (S. 2518, 80th Cong.) which was reported out by the 
House Committee on Foreign Relations as a part of an omnibus 
United Nations bill (H. R. 6802) covering such matters as the head- 
quarters loan to the UN and privileges and immunities for personnel 
of the United Nations. This bill was not acted upon by the House, 
before the adjournment of the Eightieth Congress. 

On February 7, 1949, the Secretary of State requested the EKighty- 
first Congress to consider proposed amendments of the Participation 
Act, substantially the same as those approved by the Senate a year 
earlier. The main purpose of the amendments proposed by the 
Secretary of State was to add greater flexibility to the United States 
representation in the Security Council and to str engthen United States 
representation to the United Nations so it could meet the increased 
volume of work at New York. 

Congressional action.—No particular difficulties were encountered 
in connection with action on the legislation. 

Main provisions.—This law as passed, established a new position of 
deputy representative of the United States to the United Nations. It 
provided that both the representative and the deputy representative 
were to have the rank of ambassador and designated them as the prin- 
cipal representatives of the United States to the Security Council with 
authority to serve ex officio as United States representatives on any 
organ of the United Nations except the specialized agencies. The bill 
further provided that those officers of the Department of State subject 
to senatorial confirmation, might be selected by the President to repre- 
sent the United States in the Security Council for a limited time under 
special circumstances. The bill also authorized the President, when 
he deems it consistent with the national interest, (1) to detail personnel 
of the Armed Forces of the United States to serve in a noncombatant 
capacity with the United Nations and (2) to furnish the United 
Nations on a reimbursable basis, in connection with any authorized 
activity, supplies, equipment, or other assistance. 


\ 
} 
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Dates Documents 
Legislation first requested, (Eightieth 8. 2518. 
Congress), March 18, 1948. 
Reported in Senate, April 20, 1948__.____ Senate Report 1136. 
Passed in Senate, April 26, 1948._._____ See Congressional Record, same date. 
Requested, Eighty-first Congress, Feb- 8S. 1073. 
ruary 7, 1949. 


Reported in Senate, June 16, 1949__._.___ Senate Report 510 (S. 2093). 
Reported in House, May 17, 1949___-.. House Report 591 (H. R. 4708). 
Passed in House, July 18, 1949___ _.. See Congressional Record, same date. 
H. R. 4708 passed in Senate, October 6, Do. 

1949. 


Signed by President, October 10, 1949___ Public Law 341. 


38. RAISING UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Background.—When the United States accepted membership in 
some international organizations, but not all, Congress placed a 
ceiling on the annual appropriations authorized as our contribution 
to them. These ceilings were generally based upon the United States 
share of the first year’s budget of the organization. As these organi- 
zations became going concerns, their operations grew, as did their 
budgets. Since almost all assessments are fixed in terms of percent- 
ages of the total budget, the United States share of contributions 
increased also, but the statutory ceiling on these contributions made 
the United States unable to fulfill its obligations. This has actually 
occurred in the case of one organization, the ‘American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood, and was about to occur in 
the case of the World Health Organization (WHO), the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAQ), the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, (ILO), and the South Pacific Commission. 

Legislative action.— Early in the Eighty-first Congress, the Secretary 
of State asked that the ceilings imposed on the five organizations 
named above be removed completely. When the House considered 
this matter and reported out a bill (H. J. Res. 334) it proposed that 
the ceilings be raised but not removed. After passage by the House, 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate carefully examined 
the proposals to learn whether the raise in the ceilings was warranted. 
The committee adopted an amendment to make it clear that all 
United States contributions to the normal operations of the named 
international organizations are to be covered by the ceiling. The 
amendment recognized, however, that there may be occasions when 
special or unusual activities by the organizations may make it neces- 
sary for the United States to make contributions that would not be 
covered by the ceilings. The amendment also requires that all 
United States contributions to international organizations are to be 
made through the Department of State. 

The resolution, as amended by the Foreign Relations Committee, 
was passed by both Houses in September 1950. 

Main provisions.—The resolution raises the limitations imposed by 
statute on the financial contributions of the United States to the five 
international organizations mentioned above according to the table 
below. 
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Organization 


American International Institute for 
Protection of Childhood. 


| $1,250,000 
j num. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


South Pacific Commission 
World Health Organization 


SF RRS } num. 
$1,091,739 
num. 


International Labor Organization 


Dates 


Letter from the Secretary 
March 1, 1949. 

Publie Hearings in House, 
22, 1949. 

Reported in House, August 11, 

Passed House, June'22, 1950_ 


of State, 
July 21 and 
i ae 


Reported to Senate with amendment, 
August 28, 1950. 

Passed Senate, September 13, 1950_____- 

Accepted by House, September 14, 1950- 

Signed by President, September 21, 1950_ 


Statutory limitation 


| $2,000 per annum... | 


per 


| $20,000 per annum. 
$1,920,000 per an- 


per an 
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Limitations recommended under House 
Joint Resolution 334 


$24,000 for United States contributions 
from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1949. An- 
nual contribution not to exceed $10,000. 
an- | $2,000,000 per annum. 





i $75,000 per annum. 

$560,000 for working capital fund and an- 
| nual contribution not to exceed $3,000,000. 
- | | $4, 750,000 per annum, 


Documents 
Not printed. 


Printed hearings. 


House Report 1257. 

See Congressional Record of June 21 
and 22, 1950. 

Senate Report 2450. 


See Congressional Record, same date. 
See Congressional Record, same date. 
Publie Law 806. 








4. CONVENTION ON THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


Background.—F¥or a number of years it has been apparent that there 
is a need for an organization able to deal with world-wide shipping 
problems. During the last two wars, wartime international agencies, 
including as members those States with substantial shipping interests, 
have been created. After World War II, the United States took the 
initiative in keeping alive the concept of a world shipping organiza- 
tion capable of dealing with intergovernmental shipping problems re- 
lated to safety, business practices, economic factors in shipping, and 
other matters. 

Under the auspices of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, a United Nations Maritime Conference met in Geneva in 
February 1948. The United States was represented at the conference 
by a delegation that included not only Government officials, but 
representatives of the interests of shipowners. That Conference 
drew up the Convention which the President submitted to the Senate 
for its advice and consent on June 18, 1948. 

Senate action.—The Foreign Relations Committee considered the 
Convention early in the EKighty-first Congress when a subcommittee 
was created under the chairmanship of Senator Tydings. <A public 
hearing was held during which some objections to the Convention 
were voiced and on May 16, 1950, the subcommittee reported the Con- 
vention with one reservation to the full committee. This reservation, 
recommended by the President, was for the purpose of making it clear 
that the Convention is not to be construed as in any way altering do- 
mestic antitrust statutes or domestic law on business practices. On 
May 16, 1950, the full committee ordered the Convention reported 
favorably to the Senate, with the reservation noted and the Senate 
ratified the Convention with the reservation on June 27, 1950. 


| 
| 
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Main provisions.—The Convention consists of 19 articles. It estab- 
lishes a specialized agency of the United Nations to deal on a consul- 
tative and advisory basis with technical matters having to do with 
(1) shipping engaged in international trade; (2) standards affecting 
maritime safety “and navigation; (3) the removal of unnecessury gov- 
ernmental restrictions and discriminations affec ting shipping engaged 
in international trade; (4) unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns when found incapable of settlement through the normal 
process of international shipping business; (5) matters involving ship- 
ping referred to the organization by any organ or specialized agency 


of the United Nations; and (6) the exe hange of shipping information 
among governments. 


Dates Documents 
Transmitted to Senate, June 19, 1948___ Executive L, Eightieth Congress, sec- 
ond session. 
Public hearings, March 30, 1949 _ Typed transcript. 
Reported to Senate, with a reservation, Senate Executive Report 7, Eighty-first 
toad 26, 1950. Congress, second session. 
Approved by Senate, June 27, 1950_.__.. See Congressional Record, same date. 


5. CONVENTION ON THE WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Background.—One of the oldest international organizations with a 
continuous life is the International Meteorological Organization 
which had its unofficial beginnings in 1872. This organization which 
over the years has standardized world-wide meteorological services 
and operations and has promoted research in the field, has not been 
an intergovernmental organization in the sense of having been created 
by convention or having official government representatives serve 
as delegates to its meetings. Rather, it has functioned as an informal, 
nongovernmental, technical organization composed of the directors 
of some 88 meteorological services of sovereign states and territories. 

In 1947 the Twelfth Conference of Directors of the International 
Meteorological Organization met in Washington to draft a convention 
designed to reorganize the International Meteorological Organiza- 
tion into a world organization with the status of an intergovernmental 
body. The convention which resulted from this Conference was sent 
to the Senate for its advice and consent on January 13, 1949. 

Senate action.—Brief subcommittee hearings were held under the 
chairmanship of Senator Tydings and on April 19, 1949, the conven- 
tion was reported to the Senate, where it was approved. 

Main provisions.—The or ganization follows in general the pattern 
of other technical organizations affiliated with the United Nations. 
The World Meteorological Conference, to be convened at intervals not 
exceeding 4 years, is the supreme body of the organization. Dele- 
gates to the Conference are to represent member states. 

The membership formula is unique. In order to preserve the 
organization’s world-wide concept no distinction is made between the 
directors of meteorological services of states or of territories. How- 
ever, only sovereign states can vote on amendments, relations with 
the UN, a new convention, membership, and certain officers of the 
WMO. The office of the existing organization is now in Switzerland 
but no decision has been made concerning permanent headquarters 
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The organization is to carry on the same type of activities as its 
predecessor, the International Meteorological Organization. 


Dates Documents 
Transmitted to Senate, January 13, 1949_ Senate Executive C, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session. 
Public hearings in Senate, March 30, Printed hearings. 


1949. 
Reported to Senate, April 19, 1949______ Senate Executive Report 5, Eighty- 
' first Congress, first. session. 
Approved by Senate, April 20, 1949____ See Congressional Record, same date. 


6. GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Background.— Genocide is a word coined to describe the practice of 
group destruction, such as the Roman killing of the people of Carthage, 
the Turkish massacres of the Armenians, and the Nazi murders of 
the Jews. The general revulsion against the destruction of minority 
groups both before and during the World War II resulted in the adop- 
tion of a resolution by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 11, 1946. This resolution condemned genocide as a crime 
under international law and directed the preparation of a convention 
which would make the subject of the resolution conventional Iaw as 
between contracting states. On December 9, 1948, that convention 
was perfected and sdopted by the General Assembly by a vote of 
55 to 0. This instrument was submitted by the President to the 
Senate for approval during the Eighty-first Congress. 

Provisions—The convention is ‘designed to prevent genocide as a 
crime against international law, and to punish those “guilty of its 
perpetration whether in times of peace or in times of war (art. 1). It 
is declared to consist of certain enumerated acts, which must be com- 
mitted with the intent te destroy an entire national, ethnical, racial, 
or religious group. These acts are: killing of group members, causing 
them serious bodily or mental harm, inflicting on them conditions of life 
calculated to bring about the destruction of the group, imposing meas- 
ures to prevent births, and the transferring of children from one group 
to another (art. Il). Included among punishable offenses are: 
conspiracy, public incitement, attempt to commit and complicity in 
genocide (art. II). Rulers, public officials, and private individuals 
are punishable (art. 1V). Accused persons are subject to trial at the 
place where the crime is committed, or by an international penal 
tribunal, if such a tribunal should be established and its jurisdiction 
accepted by the country concerned (art. VI). Member states must 
crant extradition of the accused fugitives in accordance with their 
laws and treaties, and genocide may not be construed as a political 
crime in order to evade extradition (art. VIL). Contracting parties 
may call upon the United Nations and its bodies to prevent and 
suppress genocide (art. VIII). Countries accepting the convention 
promise to enact laws necessary to give if effect (art. V); and disputes 
relating to its application and interpretation are to be referred to the 
International Court of Justice (art. IX). 

Legislative action.—When the convention was first sent to the 
committee, it was recognized that there were several novel features 
involved which would require careful study. A subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of Senator McMahon was accordingly set up to 
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hold hearings and report to the full committee. The subcommittee 
heard representatives of organizations with a combined membership 
of over 100,000,000 people, who testified in favor of ratification. On 
the other hand a substantial part of the American Bar Association, 
including the House of Delegates, presented persuasive arguments 
against ratification of the convention in its present form. In hopes of 
meeting these objections, the subcommittee, on May 23, 1950, reported 
the convention favorably to the full committee with four specific 
understandings and one declaration. Since these were given wide 
publicity as a result of a news conference, but do not otherwise appear 
in the published committee records, they are reproduced here: 

(1) that article LX shall be understood in the traditional sense 
of responsibility to another state for injuries sustained by na- 
tionals of the complaining state in violation of principles of 
international law, and shall not be understood as meaning that a 
state can be held liable in damages for injuries inflic ted by it on 
its own nationals. 

(2) that the United States Government understands and con- 
strues the crime of genocide, which it undertakes to punish in 
accordance with this convention, to mean the commission of any 
of the acts enumerated in article II of the convention, with the 
intent to destroy an entire national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
group within the territory of the United States, in such manner 
as ve affect a substantial portion of the group concerned; 

) that the United States Government understands and con- 
Pe the words “mental harm” appearing in article II of this 
convention to mean permanent physical injury to mental 
faculties. 

4) that the United States Government understands and con- 
strues the words ‘‘complicity in genocide”’ appearing in article II 
of this convention to mean participation before and ‘after the fact 
and aiding and abetting in the commission of the crime of 
genocide. 

DECLARATION 


In giving its advice and consent to the ratification of the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, the Senate of the United States of America does so 
considering this to be an exercise of the authority of the Federal 
Government to define and punish offenses against the law of 
nations, expressly conferred by article I, section 8, clause 10, of 
the United States Constitution, and, consequently, the tradi- 
tional jurisdiction of the sever al States of the Union with regard 
to crime is in no way abridged. 

The issues raised by the Genocide Convention were discussed in 
several meetings of the full committee. Since misgivings continued 
about certain aspects of the convention, the understandings were re- 
drafted as reservations and were still under discussion at the time 
Congress recessed. 


Dates Documents 
Signed December 11, 1948_- 2 a 
Transmitted to Senate, June 16, 1949__ Executive 0, Eighty-first Congress, 


first session. 
Public hearings in Senate, Jan. 23, 24, Printed hearings. 
25, and February 9, 1950. 
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7. INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA 


Background.—<After the sinking of the steamship Titantie on April 
14, 1912, the United States Congress proposed an international! 
maritime safety conference which was held in London and which 
drafted a Convention on Safety of Life at Sea. The First World War 
prevented the 1914 convention from coming into force, although the 
United States did enact nationally most of its lifesaving provisions. 
The convention of 1929, ultimately accepted by 43 nations, was 
ratified by the United States Senate in 1936. 

To take advantage of the advances made in nautical sciences, 
interested governments agreed in 1943 to call an international con- 
ference as soon as possible after the termination of hostilities. The 
International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea is the result of 
this conference held in 1948. 

Provisions.—-This convention replaces the Safety of Life at Sea 
Convention of 1929 and sets forth uniform principles and rules to be 
observed by adherents for the promotion of maritime safety. 

The 15 articles relate to such matters as the ships to be covered by 
the convention, the interchange of information, force majeure, 
emergency circumstances, amendments, and the relationship of the 
convention to the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion. Six chapters of technical regulations are an integral part of the 
convention and deal with, among other things, inspections, certificates, 
construction, electrical installations, fire detection and protection, 
lifesaving applianc es, radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony, safety of 
navigation, and the carriage of dangerous goods. 

Senate action.—This convention was considered by a subcommittee 
of which Senator Tydings was chairman. A public hearing was held 
on March 30, 1949, and the convention was favorably reported to the 
Senate. 


Dates Documents 
Transmitted by President to Senate, Executive B, Eighty-first Congress, first 
January 13, 1949. session. 
Public hearings, March 30, 1949______-- Printed hearings. 
Reported to Senate, April 10, 1949__.____. Executive Report No. 4, Eighty-first 
Congress, first session. 
Approved by Senate, April 20, 1949_____ See Congressional Record, same date. 


8. CONVENTION ON THE INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION OF RIGHTS IN 
AIRCRAFT 


Background.—The rapid development of aviation in the 1930’s, the 
ease and speed with which aircraft could be moved from one jurisdic- 
tion to another, and the diversity of national laws dealing with prop- 
erty rights in aircraft, led to demands that an international conven- 
tion be concluded dealing with the subject of rights in aircraft as well 
as with other subjects related to the peculiar problems developing as 
the result of the growth of this new means of international travel. 
As early as 1931 an organization of private air-law experts drafted 
two conventions dealing with property rights in aircraft and aero- 
nautic registration. Neither of these conventions was adopted, but 
early in 1945 the United States took the initiative in urging fresh 
consideration of the substance of those conventions. Under the 
auspices of the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAQ) and 
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its predecessors, a new convention was prepared and studied. In 
1948, the second assembly of ICAO adopted the draft convention 
which was sent to the Senate for its advice and consent early in 19493 

Senate action. A subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Senator Pepper, held hearings on the 
convention and reported it favorably to the full committee which in 
turn recommended Senate ratification. During the hearings and dur- 
ing floor consideration of the convention no opposition was voiced. 
In fact, the records of the committee showed widespread and strong 
support for the convention. 

Main provisions.—The basic obligation in the convention is that 
rights in aireraft and aircraft parts shall be recognized by the con- 
tracting parties if the rights have been recorded in accordance with 
the law of the state in which the aircraft is registered. The recordings 
cover the interests of mortgagees, satisfaction of claims against air- 
craft, transfers, and relatec’ matters. There are also provisions in the 
convention on salvage, immigration, customs, and air navigation. 

Dates Documents 
Signed at Geneva, June 19, 1948_ - 
Transmitted to Senate, January 13, 1949_ Executive EK, FEighty-first Congress, 
first session. 
Public hearings in Senate, March 9, 1949. Typed transcript. 


Reported in Senate, July 7, 1949- - - Executive Report 9, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session. 
Approved by Senate, August 17, 1949 See Congressional Record, same date. 


9. TELEGRAPH REGULATIONS—ANNEX TO INTERNATIONAL TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS CONVENTION 


Background.—When the Senate gave its advice and consent in the 
Eightieth Congress to the ratification of the International Telecom- 
munications Convention which created the International Telecommu- 
nications Union, the position of the United States Government had 
been reserved by the Executive so that the Telegraph Regulations, 
which were then still to be negotiated, would not be binding on the 
United States without formal acceptance by the aited States. 
During the summer of 1949, the Paris Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
ference met and drafted the Telegraph Regulations which were sub- 
mitted to the Senate on April 10, 1950. 

Senate action.—The United States delegation to the Paris Con- 
ference had a number of advisers from private operating companies 
in the United States. Partly as the result of the suggestions made 
by these advisers and by interested Government agencies, the Tele- 
graph Regulations were submitted to the Senate with the request 
that a number of formal reservations be taken to the regulations. 
These reservations, which related for the most part to conditions in 
the United States resulting from private telegraph operations, were 
adopted by the committee after testimony before a subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of Senator Green of Rhode Island. The 
Senate gave its advice and consent to ratification of the regulations 
on August 9, 1950. 

Provisions.—The regulations apply only to telegraphic communica- 
tions. They cover technical operating matters such as the hours when 
offices will be open, the identification of sender or addressee, the 
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format of the telegrams, collections, acknowledgment of receipt of 
telegrams, special services, ete. 


. Dates Documents 
Signed at Paris, August 5, 1949___-_ 
Submitted to Senate, April 10, 1950__ 


_. Executive J, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session. 


Executive hearings, July 6, 1950_- ... Typed transcript. 


Reported to Senate, July 11, 1950 ._.. Executive Report 9, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session. 
Approved by Senate, August 9, 1950_._._ See Congressional Record, same date. 


10. CONVENTION ON ROAD TRAFFIC 


Background.—¥or a number of years, American motorists in Europe 
have found it necessary to rely on courtesy arrangements made by 
private American motoring associations with corresponding organiza- 
tions in foreign countries for such things as drivers’ licenses, registra- 
tion certificates, license plates, ete. Although the Paris conventions 
of 1926 were applicable as between most European countries, the 
United States had never been able to become a party to them because 
they failed to make provision for the Federal-State relationship 
existing in the United States. Modern conditions made many of the 
provisions of the 1926 conventions obsolete and in the summer of 
1949 a world conference on road and motor transport met in Geneva 
to draft the convention subsequently submitted to the Senate. This 
conference was called under the auspices of the United Nations. The 
American delegation included a number of representatives of interested 
private organizations from the United States. 

Senate action.—The convention was submitted to the Senate for 
its advice and consent on May 3, 1950. A subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations committee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Green of Rhode Island, heard witnesses in favor and received several 
statements in support thereof. No information was received by the 
committee of any opposition to the convention. It was reported to 
the Senate on July 10, and subsequently approved without discussion. 

Main provisions.—The convention is similar in many respects to 
the convention on the regulation of inter-American automotive traffic 
to which the United States became a party in 1946. The convention 
will make it easier for American motorists to take their cars into for- 
eign countries by providing for the reciprocal recognition of motor- 
vehicle registration certificates, drivers permits, customs bonds, ete. 


Dates Documents 

Signed at Geneva, Septe ae 19, 1949 

Submitted to Senate, May 3 , 1950 Executive O, FEighty-first Congress, 
second session. 

Executive hearings, July 6, 1950_._.._.. Typed transcript. 

Reported to Senate, July 10, 1950__._.. Executive Report 10, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session. 

Approved by Senate, August 9, 1950_ See Congressional Record, same date. 

11. PROTOCOLS AMENDING CONVENTIONS ON OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS, 


WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC, AND NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Background.For a number of years the United States has been a 
party to international agreements for regulating the distribution of 
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nareotie drugs, for suppressing the circulation of obscene publications, 
and for suppressing the white slave traffic. After the United Nations 
came into existence and created international facilities for keeping 
records of and for performing procedural functions in connection with 
treaties, the French Government suggested the conclusion of protocols 
to the agreements on obscene publications and the white slave traffic, 
substituting the United Nations for the French Government as the 
depository of instruments related to the agreements. On the basis 
of this suggestion, the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
late 1948 approved the protocols on white slavery and obscene publi- 
cations which were subsequently submitted to the Senate. 

The amending of the 1931 narcotics convention was necessitated by 
scientific advances which made possible the production of synthetic 
drugs that were as conducive to addiction as those covered by the 193! 
convention. Since the 1931 convention did not cover these new drugs, 
the appropriate organs of the United Nations formulated and ap- 
proved the protocol submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent 

Legislative action.—The committee considered these three instru- 
ments at the same time and reported them favorably to the Senate 
where they were approved on July 6, 1950. 

Provisions.—The protocol whic h amended the International Agree- 
ment for the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic and the protocol 
which amended the Agreement for the Suppression of the Circulation 
of Obscene Publications made simple procedural amendments to 
agreements to which the United States has been a party since 191! 
and 1905, respectively. In both ministerial functions which were 
undertaken by the French Government in the two original agreements 
were transferred to the United Nations. They effected no substantive 
change in United States law 

The protocol amending the Convention Limiting the Manufacture 
and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs of 1931, however, 
will require implementing legislation. It brings under international 
control new synthetic drugs which were not known at the time the 
1931 convention was negotiated. 


PROTOCOL AMENDING THE AGREEMENT FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE CIRCULATION 
OF OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS 


Dates Documents 
Signed at Lake Success, May 4, 1949___ 
Transmitted to Senate, January 9, 1950 Executive C, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session. 
Reported to Senate, May 16, 1950_- Executive Report 3, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session. 
Approved by Senate, July 6, 1950 = See Congressional Record, same date. 


PROTOCOL AMENDING THE INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 


Dates Documents 
Signed at Lake Success, May 4, 1949____ 
Transmitted to Senate, January 9,1950__ Executive B, Ejighty-first Congress, 
second session. 
Reported to Senate, May 16, 1950_ Executive Report 4, Eighty-first Con- 


gress, second session. 
Approved by Senate, July 6, 1950 _ See Congressional Record, same date. 
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* 
PROTOCOL BRINGING UNDER INTERNATIONAL CONTROL DRUGS OUTSIDE THE SCOPE 
OF THE CONVENTION OF JULY 13, 1931, AS AMENDED 


Dates Documents 
Signed at Paris, November 19, 1948____- 
Transmitted to Senate, March 3, 1949___._ Executive H, Ejighty-first Congress, 
first session. 
Reported to Senate, May 16, 1950_- Executive Report 2, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session. 
Approved by Senate, July 6, 1950 .__. See Congressional Record, same date. 


12. PERSECUTION OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS FOR POLITICAL PURPOSES IN 
CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


Background.—The persecution of religious leaders in Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria aroused the indignation of freedom-loving 
people the world over. A number of resolutions were introduced in 
the Senate condemning this action of the iron curtain countries. The 
committee reported its own resolution to cover all of these cases. 

Senate action.—Senate Resolution 9, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
20, Senate Resolution 57, Senate Concurrent Resolution 75, and 
House Concurrent Resolution 19 (8lst Cong., Ist sess.), all con 
demning the persecutions of clergymen in iron curtain countries, 
were referred to the Foreign Relations Committee. The committee 
held two executive sessions considering these resolutions. It heard 
Selden Chapin, United States Ambassador to Hungary, testify on 
conditions in Hungary related to these persecutions. On April 5, 
1949, the committee reported its own resolution Senate Resolution 
102. On April 11 the Senate considered and agreed to the resolution. 

Provisions.—The resolution calls for strong protest in the United 
Nations by whatever means may be appropriate against the persecu- 
tion of Cardinal Mindszenty and Bishop Ordass in Hungary, Arch- 
bishop Stepinac in Yugoslavia and the Protestant clergymen in 
Bulgaria on the ground that these persecutions ‘violate fundamental 
human freedoms guaranteed in the Treaties of Peace and the United 
Nations Charter. 


Dates Documents 
Reported to the Senate, April 6, 1949___ Senate Report 220. 
Passed Senate, April 11, 1949____.----- See Congressional Record, same date. 


A Senate resolution requires no action by the House or by the 
President. The House had taken similar action on House Concurrent 
Resolution 19, condemning the arrest of Archbishop Stepinac of 
Yugoslavia, and Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary, which was reported 
and passed in the House on February 9, 1949 (House Report 61) 


13. RESOLUTION FOR RETURN OF GREEK CHILDREN 


Background.—Since January 1948, the United Nations has received 
reports of the removal of Greek children from areas in northern Greece 
to the satellite countries to the north. These children have not been 
permitted to return to their homes and in some cases have been put 
into combat units of the guerrilla forces. On two occasions the 
General Assembly of the United Nations passed resolutions condemn- 
ing these activities. 
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Provisions.—In order to place the Senate on record against this 
practice, the Foreign Relations Committee on September 6 reported 
out Senate Resolution 212, by Senator Pepper, which condemns the 
action of the Communist guerrillas for the abduction of these children 
and requests the President to use his powers through the United 
Nations to endeavor to have these children returned to their homes. 

Legislative action.—The resolution was adopted without objection 
by the Senate. It required no House action. The House had prev- 
iously passed a similar resolution, House Resolution 514, on March 
22, 1950. 


Dates Documents 
Introduced, January 18, 1950_~______-- Senate Resolution 212. 
Reported to Senate, September 6, 1950__ Senate Report 2509. 
Passed Senate, September 13, 1950._...._ See Congressional Record, same date. 


14. UNITED STATES LOAN FOR FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
HEADQUARTERS 


In search for permanent headquarters, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) considered a number of sites offered by various 
countries. The United States also suggested a number of possible 
locations in this country and in order to encourage the organization 
to settle here proposed to lend to the FAO funds for the construction 
of its headquarters. Senate Joint Resolution 128 was accordingly 
introduced by Senator Connally on August 17, 1949, a subcommittee 
headed by Senator Pepper was appointed, and hearings were held. 
The committee reported the resolution favorably to the Senate on 
October 7 and on October 28 the Senate passed it, just before adjourn- 
ment. Later that year, the FAO held its annual conference in 
Washington and at that time decided to accept the offer of Italy of a 
site at Rome. Further action by the House on this resolution was, 
therefore, unnecessary. 

Dates Documents 


Letter from Under Secretary of State, Not printed. 
May 12, 1949. 
Public hearings by subcommittee, Sep- Typed transcript. 
tember 28, 1949. 
Reported to Senate, October 7, 1949.__.. Senate Report 1142. 
Passed Senate, October 28, 1949.__._._.__.__ See Congressional Record, same date. 


G. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Members of the committee and the committee staff are in almost 
daily communication with officers of the Department of State. Ex- 
cept for nominations, it is rather seldom, however, that proposals 
come before the committee involving State Department administra- 
tion or personnel. During the Eighty-first Congress the committee 
had two extremely important matters before it concerning the organ- 
ization and the personnel of the Department of State, namely, legisla- 
tion to strengthen the organization of the Department, and an investi- 
gation of the loyalty of certain employees of the Department of State. 
These and other items are discussed more fully below. 
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1. STRENGTHENING THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Background.—As the role of the United States in world affairs ex- 
panded during and after the war, the activities and responsibilities of 
the Department of State greatly increased. The some 5,000 em- 
ployees of the Department before the war expanded to more than 
20,000 by 1949. A strengthening of the organization was necessary. 
A reorganization plan, drafted by the State Department in 1948, 
studied and improved upon by the Hoover Commission, was sent to 
Congress on March 4, 1949, by President Truman. 

Legislative action —Senator Connally introduced S. 1704, on April 
26, 1949, and reported it at the same time, since the committee had 
previously approved the draft bill. The bill, which was passed on 
May 6 by the Senate, was amended in the House by striking out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting instead the provisions of H. R. 
3559, the House companion bill. As the differences between the two 
versions were very minor, the Senate accepted the House amendments. 

Provisions. —The act improves the organization of the Department 
of State by providing that there shall be 10 Assistant Secretaries of 
State in addition to the Secretary and the Under Secretary. Two 
of these may be designated by the Secretary as Deputy Under Secre- 
taries of State. The counselor and the legal adviser are to be on 
equal rank with the Assistant Secretaries of State. The law further 
improves the chain of command in the Department of State by vest- 
in the Secretary of State all authority and responsibility in depart- 
ment affairs. 


Dates Documents 
Message from President, March 4, 1949. House Document 98. 
Reported in Senate, April 26, 1949____ Senate Report 304 (on 8. 1704). 
Public hearings in House, April 26, 1949_ Printed hearings. 
Reported-in House, May 3, 1949 - House Report 500 (on H. R. 3559). 


Passed Senate on calendar call, May 6, See Congressional Record, same date. 
1949. 


Amended and passed House, May 13, Do. 
1949. 

Senate agrees to House amendments, Do. 
May 16, 1949. 

Signed by President, May 26, 1949____- Public Law 73. 


2. STATE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEE LOYALTY INVESTIGATION 


One of the functions of the committee is to conduct investigations 
into foreign relations problems that fall within its jurisdiction. In the 
normal course of events the committee conducts many informal in- 
quiries in order to secure information about particular matters. In 
only one instance during the Eighty-first Congress, however, did it 
resort to an investigation of a formal character. 

On February 22, 1950, as a result of the charges advanced by Senator 
McCarthy relating to disloyalty in the Department of State, the Senate 
adopted Senaie Resolution 231 which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to conduct a full and 
complete study and investigation as to whether persons who are disloyal to the 
United States are or have been employed by the Department of State. The com- 
mittee shall report to the Senate at the earliest practicable date the results of its 
investigation, together with such recommendations as it may deem desirable, and 
if said recommendations are to include formal charges of disloyalty against any 
individual, the committee, before making said recommendations, shall give said 
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individual open hearings for the purpose of taking evidence or testimony on said 
charges. Inthe conduct of this study and investigation, the committee is directed 
to procure, by subpena, and examine the complete loyalty and «ployment files 
and records of all the Government employees in the Department of State and such 
other agencies against whom charges have been heard. 


In accordance with the terms of the resolution, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee on February 25 designated a subcom- 
mittee made up of Senators Tydings, chairman, Green, MeMahon, 
Hickenlooper, and Lodge for the purpose of conducting the re quired 
investigation. 

Beginning with a public hearing on March 8, public or executive 
hearings were held on 31 subsequent days ending on July 7, 1950. 
During the course of these hearings 35 witnesses appeared and gave 
testimony. In addition a special subcommittee consisting of Senators 
Green and Lodge interrogated a total of 34 witnesses between May 8 
and June 9 both in the United States and abroad. 

It is not the purpose of this report to analyze the work of the sub- 
committee or to evaluate its findings. This is done in some detail in 
the lengthy report of the majority members of the subcommittee and 
the individual views filed by Senator Lodge, in both of which certain 
specific recommendations are made. 

Among other things, in the course of its inquiry, the subcommittee 
examined the loyalty files of a number of individuals accused by Sena- 
tor McCarthy of being disloyal. It reviewed the loyalty investigations 
conducted by various committees of the Eightieth Congress. It in- 
quired into the functioning of the President’s Loyalty Review Board, 
and the State Department’s Loyalty and Security Board. It in- 
vestigated the methods and procedures used by the State Department 
to maintain security both at home and abroad. It examined many 
documents and papers of all kinds relating to every aspect of the 
problem. 

On July 18, 1950, the Foreign Relations Committee received the 
report of Ts subcommittee, including the individual views of Senator 
Lodge, and discharged it from its duties. At the same time it was 
agreed to report, without comment, the subcommittee report to the 
Senate. The work of the subcommittee thus came to an end after a 
period of intensive activity lasting nearly 5 months. 

During the course of the subcommittee’s hearings, several witnesses 
refused to answer questions directed at them. The subcommittee, 
accordingly, prepared resolutions citing these witnesses, Philip Jacob 
Jaffe, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, and Earl Russell Browder, with con- 
tempt of the Senate. These resolutions and the accompanying reports, 
were presented to the full committee on September 13, 1950, and 
adopted immediately. Chairman Connally reported the contempt 
citations to the Senate that same date. The Senate approved them 
without objection on September 22, 1950. 


_?; 
Dates Documents 
Hearings in Senate, oa 8, 9, 13, 14, 20, Printed hearings. 
ah ae 38, pee 5: 6. 20. as. 27, 28, 
May 1,2 » Me 31. June 5, 6, 7, 
8: 9: 32/91: ba’ 23, 26, 28, 1950. 


Reported in Senate, July 20, 1950____-- Senate Report 2108. 
Contempt citations introduced and re- Senate Resolution 349, Senate Report 
ported in Senate, Sept. 13, 1950. 2568; Senate Resolution 350, Senate 


Report 2569; Senate Resolution 351, 
Senate Report 2570. 


Passed Senate, Sept. 22, 1950_..___._-- See Congressional Record, same date. 
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3. STEINHARDT RESOLUTION 


On March 28, 1950, after a distinguished career as Ambassador of 
the United States to several important countries, Laurence Steinhardt 
died in an airplane accident en route from Ottawa, Canada, to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This simple Senate resolution expresses the Senate’s praise of Mr. 
Steinhardt’s devoted service to his country and asks that a copy of the 
resolution be transmitted to his family. 


History Documents 


Introduced, Ma, 17, 1950, by Senator Senate Resolution 276. 
Lehman. 
Reported in Senate June 29, 1950_____ ~~ Senate Report 1926. 
Passed Senate, July 25, 1950_____...._._. See Congressional Record, same date. 


H. Tue Inrer-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


By far the most important step taken during the Ejighty-first 
Congress to strengthen the inter-American system was approval of 
the Charter of the Organization of American States. Several other 
items of legislation were also considered which while less important 
to our friendly relations with Latin America, were nevertheless 
instrumental in building a more solid foundation for the future. 
(Congressional action for extending the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs has already been discussed elsewhere in this report.) 


1. CHARTER OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Background.—The first International Conference of American 
States on April 14, 1890, formed an association called the Inter- 
national Union of American States, and established a Commercial 
Bureau of the American Republics, which was charged with handling 
all translations, publications, and correspondence pertaining to the 
Union. Subsequent conferences enlarged the scope of activities of the 
Bureau, modified its organization, and changed its name until, in 1910, 
it became the Pan American Union. In 1928 an attempt was made to 
define the organization by a convention but, although the United 
States and 15 other governments ratified this convention, it failed to 
enter into force because the ratification of all 21 American Republics 
was required. The inter-American system has, however, continued 
to function on the basis of the various resolutions adopted at the 
International Conferences of American States. 

Before United States entrance into the war and during the war the 
American Republics drew more closely together than ever before. 
Such unprecedented steps were taken as declaring a zone of neutrality 
around the Western Hemisphere, asserting the principle of reciprocal 
assistance in case of an attack, and insuring that European possessions 
in the New World would not pass from one European nation to 
another. 

_ The Act of Chapultepec and the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance were direct outgrowths of experiences and needs ee 
dees during the war. The Mexico City Conference in 1945, 

addition to laying the groundwork for the Rio Treaty, gave the oe. 
erning Board of the Pan American Union responsibilit y for preparing 
a draft charter for the improvement and strengthening of the Pan 
American system. In March 1948 the Ninth International Confer- 
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ence of American States convened at Bogotaé. It considered the com- 
prehensive draft prepared by the Pan American Union and on April 
30, 1948, the United States signed the draft Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The Charter was sent to the Senate early 
in 1949 for its advice and consent to ratification. 

Senate action.—In the committee’s consideration of the Charter on 
February 2, 1949, and August 1, and 10, 1950, questions were raised 
about provisions providing for cooperative effort among the American 
Republics with respect to social, economic, and cultural standards. 
Some concern was expressed that these provisions might be interpreted 
as imposing obligations upon the United States to enact legislation 
relating to matters reserved to the 48 States under the Constitution. 
A reservation was accordingly adopted by the committee to make 
perfectly clear that the provisions of the Charter do not enlarge the 
authority of the Federal Government with respect to the reserved 
powers of the States. The text of the reservation is as follows: 

That the Senate give its advice and consent to ratification of the Charter with 
the reservation that none of its provisions shall be considered as enlarging the 
powers of the Federal Government of the United States or limiting the powers of 
the several States of the Federal Union with respect to any matters recognized 
under the Constitution as being within the reserved powers of the several States. 
This reservation was adopted by the Senate when it ratified the 
Charter on August 28, 1950, without debate. 


Provisions —The Charter provides the legal framework for the 
Organization of American States and crystallizes into a constitution 
the growth and experience of the inter-American system during the 
last 60 years. The first part of the Charter sets forth the basic 
principles of the Organization such as the rights and duties of states, 
peaceful settlement of disputes, collective security, and the promotion 
of economic, social, and cultural development through cooperative 
action. The second part outlines the organs through which the 
Organization will achieve its purposes: The Inter-American Confer- 
ences, the Council of the Organization and its subsidiary bodies, the 
Pan American Union, and the specialized agencies. These are all 
provided for in some detail. The final part of the Charter affirms 
the primacy of the United Nations, the privileges and immunities of 
the organization and its legal capacity and contains the usual pro- 
tocolary articles. 





Dates Documents 
Signed at Bogota, April 30, 1948 
Transmitted to Senate, January 13, Executive A, Eighty-first Congress, first 


1949. session. 
Reported to Senate with a reservation, Executive Report 15, Eighty-first Con- 
August 24, 1950. gress, second session. 


Approved by Senate, August 28, 1950__ See Congressional Record, same date. 
2. RETURN OF MEXICAN FLAGS CAPTURED DURING THE MEXICAN WAR 


During the war with Mexico, 1846-48, a number of Mexican flags, 
guidons, and other emblems were captured by the military forces of 
the United States. A resolution was introduced by Senator Connally 
in 1949 which authorized the President to have these flags delivered 
to the Republic of Mexico with an appropriate ceremony and escort. 
The committee approved this resolution in the belief that its passage 
would help strengthen our friendly relations with Mexico. The 
resolution passed the Senate without objection. 
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Dates Documents 


Introduced in Senate, September 29, Senate Joint Resolution 133. 
1949, 
Reported in Senate, October 18, 1949_._ Senate Report 1199. 


Passed Senate, October 19, 1949_______ See Congressional Record, same date. 
Public Hearings in House, June 29, 1950_ Printed hearings. 

Reported in House, July 12, 1950_.___--- House Report 2515. 

Passed House, July 27, 1950.____.__-_- See Congressional Record, same date. 
Signed by President, August 4, 1950.._. Public Law 660. 


38. TAX RELIEF FOR THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


This unique piece of legislation was considered by the committee 
in connection with an inheritance tax levy on the Pan American 
Union. At the time of his death in 1946, Dr. Leo S. Rowe left a 
will bequeathing the remainder of his estate to the Pan American 
Union for certain purposes. The district of Columbia levied and the 
Pan American Union paid under protest an inheritance tax of $54, 
691.65 on this bequest. H. R. 5902, sponsored by the Department of 
State, sought to pay back to the Pan American Union the amount of 
this tax. The bill, as passed by the House, provided for reimburse- 
ment by the Federal Treasury of this amount. The committee 
decided that, inasmuch as the District of Columbia had collected the 
tax, the District of Columbia should ultimately bear the burden of 
reimbursement. Accordingly, the committee amended the bill to 
provide for payment by the District of Columbia to the Treasury of 
the amount which the Treasury will reimburse the Pan American 
Union. The Senate, however, took no action before adjourning on 
September 23, 1950. 


Dates Documents 
Reported in House, August 22, 1949_._.. House Report 1298. 
Passed House, August 7, 1950____._.___. See Congressional Record, same date. 


Reported in Senate, September 13, 1950__ Senate Report 2565. 


I. CoMMERCIAL AND CoNnsuLAR TREATIES 


1. CONSULAR CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
REPUBLIC OF COSTA RICA 


During the Eighty-first Congress, three consular conventions were 
before the Senate for advice and consent to ratification. Action on 
those with the United Kingdom and with Ireland was deferred until 
the next Congress. The convention with Costa Rica, however, was 
approved by the committee on July 28, 1949, and acted upon by the 
Senate on August 17, 1949. It was the first such convention the 
United States had signed with Costa Rica and was similar to the 
network of consular treaties which the United States has with most 
countries of the world. It provided for the acquisition and use of 
consular properties, the inviolability of consular quarters and archives, 
exemptions of consular officers from arrest or prosecution in certain 
cases, and similar matters. 


Dates Documents 
Signed at San Jose, January 12, 1948__- 
Submitted to Senate, March 12, 1948__. Executive D, Eightieth Congress, 
second session. 
Reported to Senate, July 28, 1949______ Senate Executive Report 12, Eizhty- 


first Congress, first session. 
Approved by Senate, August 17, 1949... See Congressional Record, same date. 
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2. TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
WITH THE ORIENTAL REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY 


This treaty with Uruguay, the first treaty of its kind between the 
United States and that country, and the first commercial treaty 
considered by the Eighty-first Congress, was transmitted to the 
Senate on January 13, 1950. It was considered in executive session 
on May 4, 1950, when statements were received from representatives 
of the Department of State as well as from several interested private 
parties. No special legislative problems arose in the consideration 
of this treaty since it followed the same general pattern of the two 
postwar treaties with Italy and China approved by the Eightieth 
Congress. However, it did contain provisions relative to the con- 
vertibility of American capital and earnings invested in Uruguay 
of a type that had not theretofore been ‘included in commercial 
treaties. The treaty also had a number of provisions helpful to 
Americans doing business in Uruguay. 


Dates Documents 
Signed at Montevideo, November 23, 1949_____~ 
Submitted to Senate, January 13, 1950__-_- _... Executive D, LEighty-first 
Congress, second session. 

a a _._.... Senate Executive Report 5, 
Eighty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session. 

Pe eke oh See Congressional Record, 
same date. 


Reported to Senate, May 22, 1950 


Approved by Senate, August 9, 1950 


3. TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND NAVIGATION WITH IRELAND, 
WITH PROTOCOL RELATING THERETO 


The treaiy, the first of its type with Ireland, sets forth the basic 
legal framework within which Americans may earry on business in 
Ireland and Irish nationals may conduct business in the United 
States. In many respects the treaty is similar to the commercial 
treaty with Uruguay. The committee considered certain objections 
to provisions which limit the establishment of new enterprises by 
foreigners in Ireland to those that are expressly permitted by the 
Irish Government. Upon assurances that the Irish Government 
would follow a policy of according favorable consideration to American 
applicants, the committee reported the treaty favorably and_ the 
Senate approved it. 

Dates Documents 
Signed at Dublin, January 21, 1950 
Submitted to Senate, February 28, 1950_ Executive H, FEighty-first Congress, 
second session. 


Reported to Senate, June 26, 1950_- Senate’ Executive Report 8, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session. 
Approved by Senate, July 6, 1950_._.._. See Congressional Record, same date. 


J. Fishertes CONVENTIONS AND LEGISLATION 


Evidence of depletion of certain food fishes and the desire to con- 
serve other food fishes in the waters adjacent to the American con- 
tinents have led to increased demands that international action 
be taken to learn the reasons for decreases in the fish food stocks 
and to endeavor to protect American fisheries. The Department 
of State has created a special office, operating under the direct con- 
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trol of the Under Secretary of State, which is concerned solely with 
international fisheries problems. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has given close attention to requests for action in this field, 
continuing, thereby, the efforts at international conservation of fish 
resources begun by the United States-Canadian Halibut Convention 
of 1923 and the sockeye salmon convention of 1937. These two in- 
struments set up scientific investigating commissions which gathered 
data that served as a basis for regulations that enabled these indus- 
tries to survive. By this means, the supply of halibut and sockeye 
salmon has been increased and distress in the respective American 
fisheries alleviated. The three conventions that were before the 
Senate during the Eighty-first Congress followed closely this suc- 
cessful pattern. 


1. TUNA CONVENTIONS WITH MEXICO AND COSTA RICA 


The great tuna-fishing grounds of the world are in the high seas off 
the coasts of Central and South America. The American tuna 
industry, one of our richest fisheries, takes about 95 percent of the 
total catch, and has increased sevenfold during the last 22 years. 
This phenomenal growth has threatened the supply of tuna, tuna-like 
fishes, and live bait for tuna on which the American industry depends. 
Since the fishing and bait grounds are entirely off foreign shores and 
foreign nationals participate in the fisheries, the United States must 
undertake conservation measures in cooperation with other countries, 
principally Mexico and Costa Rica. Inasmuch as very little is known 
about the habits of the tuna, the first step toward conservation is 
scientific investigation of the life cycle and habits of the fish. 

The two conventions with Mexico and Costa Rica were designed 
to supply needed knowledge about the tuna by establishing two 
commissions for the scientific investigation of the tuna fisheries of 
the eastern Pacific Ocean. The function of these commissions will 
be to determine the means and manner of preventing the depletion 
of tuna and tuna-like fishes and of maintaining their harvest at the 
maximum level. The conventions were very similar and complement 
each other. The differences lay only in the areas covered and the 
type of tuna to be investigated. 

A public hearing by a subcommittee headed by Senator Green 
disclosed unanimous approval of the two conventions by interested 
agencies and industries. Speedy action by the committee and 
Senate followed. 


CONVENTION Wire Mexico FoR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION FOR SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF TUNA 


Dates Documents 


Signed at Mexico City, January 25, 1949_ 

Transmitted to Senate, March 23, 1949. Executive K, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session. 

Public Hearings in Senate, July 14, 1949. Printed hearings. 


Reported to Senate, July 25, 1949___.__._ Senate Executive Report 11, Eighty- 
first Congress, first session. 
Approved by Senate, August 17, 1949... See Congressional Record, same date. 
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CONVENTION WitsH Costa RICA FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTER-AMERICAN 
TropicaL Tuna ComMMISSION 


Dates Documents 
Signed at Washington, May 31, 1949____ 
Transmitted to Senate, June 22, 1949___ Executive P, FEighty-first Congress, 
first session. 
Public hearings in Senate, July 14, 1949_ Printed hearings. 
Reported to Senate, July 25, 1949______ Senate executive report. 
Approved by Senate, August 17, 1949... See Congressional Record, same date. 


2. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE TUNA CONVENTIONS 


Since the two tuna conventions discussed above were not self- 
executing, implementing legislation was required to set up the nec- 
essary United States administrative machinery; to confer on United 
States officials the power to make rules and regulations; to pre- 
scribe penalties for the failure to comply with the rules and regu- 
lations; and to authorize the appropriation of necessary funds esti- 
mated to be $113,957 in 1951, $861,000 in 1952, and $366,000 there- 
after. 

Three bills, S. 1642, S. 2133, and S. 2633, all introduced by Senator 
Knowland, were before the committee. Since S. 2633, introduced on 
October 4, 1949, was designed to give effect to both tuna conventions 
in a single bill, it was the resolution acted on. The committee heard 
testimony by a representative of the Department of State in support 
on July 10, 1950 and reported the legislation favorably with one minor 
amendment to the Senate. After passage by the Senate, the House 
amended and passed the bill on August 23. The Senate agreed to 
the House amendments. 


Dates Documents 
Introduced, October 4, 1949_______- _. 8. 2633. (See also previous bills, 
S. 1642, S. 2133.) 
Reported in Senate, July 18, 1950_ ~~ __- Senate Report 2094. 
Passed Senate, July 25, 1950__________- See Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported in House, July 26, 1950____--_ House Report 2757 (H. R. 8945). 


S. 2633 amended and passed House, See Congressional Record, same date. 
August 23, 1950. 

Senate agrees to House amendment, Do. 
August 24, 1950. 

Signed by President September 7, 1950_. Public Law 764, 


38. CONVENTION FOR THE NORTH ATLANTIC FISHERIES 


In the case of the tuna fisheries, no substantial depletion of fish 
has taken place yet but past experience in other fishing grounds 
indicated that the time for action to prevent further depletion of the 
fisheries was at hand. In the Northwest Atlantic, on the other hand, 
the supply of food fish such as cod and the rosefish had been shrinking 
alarmingly for a number of years and conservation was long overdue. 
Since 1937 the interested nations have been trying to agree on a con- 
vention to protect the fisheries in the North Atlantic. After a failure 
to conclude an effective agreement in 1946, the State Department 
took the position that the Northwest Atlantic should be considered 
a separate area from the North Atlantic for conservation purposes 
and invited to a conference in 1949 those nations having interests in 
the area. An international convention for Northwest Atlantic fish- 
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eries was agreed on which provided for a commission to collect, 
collate, and disseminate information and make recommendations for 
maintaining the supply of fish in that area. Since the convention 
followed the pattern established by previous fisheries agreements and 
strong support was voiced by all interested parties, the subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of Senator Green recommended approval of 
the agreement and the Senate gave its quick consent to ratification. 


Dates Documents 
Signed at Washington, February 8, 1949. 
Transmitted to Senate, May 9, 1949____ Executive N, Eighty-first Congress, 


first session. 
Public hearings in Senate, July 14, 1949_ Printed hearing. 


Reported in Senate, July 25, 1949.___.. Senate Executive Report 10, Eighty. 
_ first Congress, first session. 
Approved by Senate, August 17, 1950... See Congressional Record, same date. 


As with the tuna conventions, the Northwest Atlantic fisheries 
conventions required implementing legislation. This legislation, 5. 
2801, however, was handled by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in the Senate and reference to it is made here only to round 
out the picture on fisheries legislation. 


4. CONVENTION ON THE EXTENSION OF PORT PRIVILEGES 


Canadian and United States halibut fishermen in the North Pacific 
area have found it to their mutual advantage to be able to use ports 
in each others’ countries to land and ship fish, acquire gear and sup- 
plies, and for other purposes. Such privileges have been accorded to 
our fishermen for 50 years on a year-to-year basis, but to Canadian 
fishermen only for two short war periods. 

This convention makes these informal reciprocal arrangements 
permanent and mutual by providing that American vessels fishing in 
the North Pacific halibut fishery shall have the right to enter Canadian 
ports and there to (1) land their catches of halibut and sablefish 
subject to customs laws; (2) obtain supplies, repairs, and equipment; 
and (3) sell their catch in bond for export and tranship that catch in 
bond to any port in Canada. Reciprocal privileges and rights were 
accorded Canadians engaged in the same fisheries in American ports. 
No financial or impleme nting legislation was required for this con- 
vention. 

Since all major interests, government and private, gave the con- 
vention vigorous support, the committee and Senate approved it 
quickly. 


Dates Documents 
Signed at Ottowa, March 24, 1950_____- 
Transmitted to Senate, April 17, 1950... Exeeutive M, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session. 
Reported to Senate, June 2, 1950_..____._ Senate Executive Report 6, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session. 
Approved by Senate, June 27, 1950_.... See Congressional Record, same date. 


kK. Bripces AND BounpDARY LEGISLATION 


The existence of long land and river boundaries between the United 
States and its neighbors to the north and south means that many 
problems that would normally be of only local concern assume inter- 
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national significance. Thus, bridges over international rivers, use of 
international boundary waters for sanitation or irrigation purposes, or 
the mere construction of a fence along the border, frequently require 
negotiation with foreign governments and legislative action by the 
Congress. A number of projects of this type were considered by the 
Kighty-first Congress. 


1. TREATY WITH CANADA CONCERNING USES OF THE WATERS OF THE 
NIAGARA RIVER 


Diversions of waters of the Niagara River for power and other 
purposes are governed by the International Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909. Temporary diversions, especially during the war period, 
were effected by means of exchange of notes between Canada and the 
United States. Studies have indicated that even greater use can be 
made of this natural resource without detriment to navigation, sanita- 
tion and the preservation of the scenic beauty of the Falls. This 
treaty was therefore negotiated to make possible new allocations. 

The Treaty makes permanent allocations between the United States 
and Canada of Niagara River waters for domestic, navigation, scenic, 
and electric power purposes; terminates parts of article V of the 1909 
treaty with Canada; and replaces the present temporary international 
agreements for the allocation of waters. The waters are to be used 
in accordance with this priority: (1) Article III gives first priority 
to ‘“‘water used and necessary for domestic and sanitary purposes and 
for the service of canals for the purposes of navigation’’; (2) article IV 
directs that, after the purposes referred to in article Ill have been 
satisfied, water according to a definite schedule shall be allowed to 
pass over the Falls for the scenic spectacle during the tourist season 
and the daylight hours; (3) article V provides that after the water 
uses provided ‘for in articles IIT and IV have been taken care of, the 
water in excess thereof may be diverted for power purposes; and article 
VI provides that such water shall be divided equally between the 
United States and Canada. 

During the public hearing and committee discussions on the Treaty, 
conflicting views as to how and by whom the additional power on the 
American side should be generated were presented. This question, in 
the opinion of the committee was not immediately involved in the 
approval of the treaty and would have to be resolved in separate 
legislation which would ultimately be passed by Congress. Lest 
there be any question on this point the committee recommended and 
the Senate adopted the following reservation to the treaty: 

The United States on its part expressly reserves the right to provide by Act of 
Congress for redevelopment, for the public use and benefit, of the United States 
share of the waters of the Niagara River made available by the provisions of the 
treaty, and no project for redevelopment of the United States share of such waters 
shall be undertaken until it be specifically authorized by Act of Congress. 


Dates Documents 
Transmitted to the Senate, May 2, 1950._ Executive N, Eighty-first, second ses- 
sion. 
Public hearings in Senate, June 27, 1950... Typed transcript. 
Reported in Senate, August 2, 1950__-__ Senate Executive Report 11, Fighty- 


first, second session. 


Approved by Senate, August 9, 1950.... See Congressional Record, same date, 
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2. NIAGARA FALLS BRIDGE COMMISSION 


In order to give the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission authority to 
bid for the purchase of the Queenston-Lewiston bridge across the 
Niagara River, resolutions were introduced to clarify the authority 
of the Commission to issue bonds for this purpose. The resolutions 
took the form of an amendment of the joint resolution creating the 
Niagara Falls Bridge Commission which was passed in 1939. 

While the Foreign Relations Committee had Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 73 pending before it, the House passed a companion measure, 
House Joint Resolution 208. The House bill, with a clarifying 
amendment, was reported to and passed by the Senate and subse- 
quently passed again by the House. 


Dates Documents 


Reported in House (House Joint Resolu- House Report 592. 

tion 208), May 17, 1949. 
Passed House, June 6, 1949___________- Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported in Senate with amendment, Senate Report 788. 

July 26, 1949. 
Passed Senate amended, August 9, 1949. See Congressional Record, same date. 
House accepts Senate amendments, Do. 

August 10, 1949. 
Signed by President, August 17, 1949... Public Law 244. 


3. OGDENSBURG BRIDGE 


In view of the ever-increasing traffic between the United States 
and Canada, the need for a bridge across the St. Lawrence in northern 
New York had become apparent and Ogdensburg seemed to afford 
the most appropriate site for such a bridge. 

During the Eightieth Congress, the Congress passed a bill (H. R. 
3332) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the St. Lawrence 
River near Ogdensburg, N. Y. That bill was pocket-vetoed by the 
President on August 7, 1947. The legislation was reintroduced in the 
Eighty-first Congress without certain features, and, as passed, will 
permit the State of New York to construct, maintain, operate, and 
charge tolls on a bridge to be built at Ogdensburg. No cost to the 
Federal Goveriment was involved. 


Dates Documents 
Reported in Senate, July 25, 1950_--_-- Senate Report 2165 (S. 3862). 
Reported in House, July 17, 1950_____-- House Report 2591 (H. R. 8944). 
Passed House, July :27, 1950__.......-.- See Congressional Record, same date. 
Passed Senate, August 9, 1950________- Do. 
Signed by President, August 19, 1950... Publie Law 722. 


4. DEL RIO AND RIO GRANDE CITY BRIDGES 


Since the Seventy-ninth Congress, there has been legislation on 
the books authorizing the construction of bridges across the Rio 
Grande River at or near Del Rio, and Rio Grande City, Tex. The 
original laws (Public Laws 609 and 579, 79th Cong., respectively) 
provided that construction of these bridges was to start and be com- 
pleted within a specified time. Delays in the necessary arrange- 
ments with Mexico and the beginning of construction made it essential 
to extend the period of time covered by the original laws. 

The bills received routine consideration in Congress. 
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Det Rio Bripce 


Dates 
Reported in House, April 27, 1950 
Passed by House, May 2, 1949 
Reported to Senate, July 13, 1949 
Passed by Senate, Julv 26, 1949 
Signed by President, August 2, 1949 


Documer ts 
House Report 485. 
See Congressional Record, same date 
Senate Report 660. 


_ See Congressional Record, same date 


Public Law 198. 


Rro GRANDE Crtry Brivce 


Dates Documents 


Reported by House, July 12, 1949 House Report 1023. 
(H. R. 4022). 
Reported by Senate, July 13, 1949 (S. Senate Report 659. 


2198). 
Passed by House, July 18, 1949 (H. R. Congressional Record, July 18. 
4022). 
Passed by Senate, July 26, 1949_______. Congressional Record, July 26. 
Signed by President, August 2, 1949.___ Public Law 200. 


5. BRIDGE ACROSS RAINY RIVER NEAR BAUDETTE, MINN. 


Another bridge bill was H. R. 7445 which authorized the village of 
Baudette, Minn., to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Rainy River to connect the village of Baudette with 
Canada. Construction of this bridge had the approval of the inter- 
ested Government agencies and in view of the fact that it will facilitate 
international commerce, the Foreign Relations Committee reported 
the bill favorably to the Senate for action. No action had been taken 
by the time Congress adjourned on September 23, 1950. 


Dates Documents 
DN i a H. R. 7445. 
Reported to House, August 29, 1950.._.. House Report 3016. 
Passed House, August 31, 1950________- See Congressional Record, same date. 


Reported to Senate, September 13, 1950_ Senate Report 2566. 
6. FALCON DAM 


Background.—Under article 7 of the 1944 treaty between the United 
States and Mexico relating to the waters of the Colorado and Tijuana 
Rivers and the Rio Gratete (the Mexican Water Treaty), the United 
States agreed to previde jointly with Mexico for the generation of 
power at the Falcon Dam, construction of which was authorized by 
the 1944 treaty. The prior approval of Congress was necessary, how- 
ever, before the joint development of hydroelectric power at Falcon 
Dam could be undertaken. In July 1949 the Secretary of State re- 
quested and Congress gave him authority to negotiate an agreement 
for the joint construction, operation, and maintenance by the two 
sections of the International Boundary and Water Commission of a 
power plant for generating hydroelectric energy at Falcon Dam. 

Legislative action —-The House passed H. R. 5773 on this subject 
which was referred to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
This committee had pending a similar bill, S. 2375, and after consider- 
ation of the matter, reported the House bill to the Senate which ap- 
proved it on October 17, 1949. 
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Dates Documents 
Letter received from Secretary of State, Not printed. 
July 27, 1949. 
Public hearings in House, August 17, Printed hearings. 
1949, 


teported H. R. 5773 to House, August House Report 1299. 
22, 1949. 


Passed House, August 23, 1949 See Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported in Senate, August 31, 1949__.. Senate Report 967. 

Passed Senate, September 27, 1949_____ See Congressional Record, same dat 
Signed by President, October 5, 1949____ Publie Law 312. 


7. UNITED STATES-MEXICO BOUNDARY PROJECTS 


The Mexican Water Treaty of 1944, in addition to authorizing the 
construction of the Falcon Dam, authorized the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, to construct 
several other dams along the Rio Grande and the Colorado Rivers 
and to acquire certain facilities for the distribution of the water. 
The Commission was further given general authority in matters of 
joint concern to Mexico and the United States which involved border 
projects of various types. During the Eighty-first Congress, the 
Secretary of State requested additional authority to enable the United 
States member of the Border Commission to carry on his functions 
under the terms of the 1944 treaty. Authority was required, for 
example, to acquire land and public-utilities facilities in connection 
with the construction of the Faleon Dam in Texas. Authority was 
also required to enable the Commissioner to acquire by purchase or 
condemnation land and facilities owned by the Imperial Irrigation 
District of California. 

The Foreign Relations Committee considered these requests for 
authority and voted to report favorably S. 3934, a bill introduced by 
Senator Connally. This bill was passed by the Senate on July 26, 
1950. 

The bill then went to the House, which had been considering a 
companion bill (H. R. 6304) differing in some important respects from 
the Senate bill. The House amended the Senate bill to conform to 
the House bill and returned it, as amended, to the Senate for its 
approval. 

The principal amendments suggested by the House authorized the 
Federal Government, through the Boundary Commission, to enter 
into agreements with Mexico for the construction and/or operation of 
sanitation projects at Douglas, Ariz., and Calexico, Calif. The Senate 
disagreed with the House amendments and asked for a conference. 
That conference, which met on August 28, agreed to final version of 
the bill, modifying the House amendments in some respects, which 
both Houses accepted on August 30. 


Dates Documents 


Introduced by Senator Connally, July 8S. 3934. 
18, 1950. 


teported to Senate, July 11, 1950__.... Senate Report 2095, July 18, 1950. 
Passed by Senate, July 26, 1950 See Congressional Record, same date. 
Introduced in House, October 3, 1949___ H. R. 6304. 

Reported to House, July 2 », 1950___._... House Report 2741. 


3934 amended and passed by House, See Congressional Record, same date. 
August 7, 1950. 


Conference report accepted, House and House Report 3018. 
Senate, August 30. 


Signed by President, September 13, 1950_ Public Law 787. 
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8. CONVENTION WITH PANAMA WITH RESPECT TO THE COLON CORRIDOR 
AND CERTAIN OTHER CORRIDORS IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Treaties concluded several years ago with Panama on the subject of 
Panamanian jurisdiction over corridors passing through the Canal 
Zone set forth the metes and bounds of these corridors. During the 
construction of the highways that were to be within these corridors 
and which connected parts of the Republic separated by the Canal 
Zone, it became necessary to make slight technical alterations in the 
areas covered by the corridors. This convention confirmed and for- 
malized the technical changes made in the earlier treaties. No sub- 
stantial changes being involved in this convention, the Senate ap- 
proved it without debate. 


Dates Documents 
Signed at Panama, May 24, 1950- ; 
Submitted to Senate, June 19, 1950__- Executive Q, . Eighty-first Congress, 
second session. 
Reported to Senate, August 4, 1950_- Executive Report 12, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session. 
Approved by Senate, August 9, 1950_- See Congressional Record, same date. 


9. LOCATION SURVEY FOR RAILROAD TO ALASKA 


Despite the importance of Alaska to the defense of the United States, 
it is not at present connected with the United States by rail. During 
the Eightieth Congress the Senate had S. 2867 and Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 59 before it, authorizing the President to negotiate with 
Canada for the survey and construction of a railroad to connect 
Alaska with the United States. At that time the committee reported 
and the Senate passed Senate Concurrent Resolution 59, but the 
House took no action. During the Eighty-first Congress the House 
passed H. R. 2186, which authorized the President to negotiate and 
conclude an agreement with Canada for a location survey for a rail- 
road which would extend the existing system from Prince George, 
British Columbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska. This survey would also 
determine the most ‘practicable route for a railroad, as well as con- 
struction plans, specifications, estimates of probable cost and financ- 
ing. No commitment to construct such a railroad was included. 
The bill also authorized the appropriation of such sums as would be 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of the bill. Since the Senate 
had already once passed similar legislation, it took prompt action after 
the House passed H. R. 2186. 


Dates Documents 
Reported in House, August 24, 1949__ House Report 1318. 
Passed House, August 24, 1949____ __ See Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported in Senate, October 6, 1949__ Senate Report 1131. 
Passed Senate, October 17, 1949_- See Congressional Record, same date. 
Signed by President, October 26, 1949_ Public Law 391. 


10. WESTERN LAND BOUNDARY FENCE 


In 1935, the Congress authorized the construction of a fence to 
mark the land boundary between the United States and Mexico 
(act of August 19, 1935). Construction has been proceeding pursuant 
to annual appropriations. During the Eighty-first Congress, legisla- 
tion was introduced which authorized such additional expenditures 
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as may be necessary to complete the construction of the fence and to 
provide for its operation and maintenance. The legislation had the 
support of the interested executive agencies which pointed out that 
the fence would be helpful in keeping tick-infested cattle from coming 
from Mexico into the United States and would simplify the operations 
of the border patrol. 

S. 2115 was reported unanimously by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee op August 5, 1949, and passed by the Senate on August 9. 
Similar legislation i in the Eightieth Congress (S. J. Res. 46) had been 
the subject of extensive hearings and it was felt that additional 
hearings were unnecessary during this Congress. Since passage by 
the Senate, the legislation has been pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign “Affairs. 


Dates Documents 
Introduced February 28, 1949__________ S. 1115. 
Reported to Senate, August 5, 1949__.._. Senate Report 848. 
Passed by Senate, August 9, 1949__._.___ See Congressional Record, same date. 


L. Exurpitions AND GAMES 


In connection with the holding of fairs or public games, congressional 
action is frequently proposed to authorize and request the President 
to extend an official invitation to foreign governments for them to 
participate. Numerous precedents for such action exist. The 
Eighty-first Congress considered several resolutions of this type. 
In addition, there were occasions w hen it was desirable for the United 


States Government to participate in expositions or fairs in other 


countries. 


1. INVITATION TO HOLD OLYMPIC GAMES AT DETROIT AND LAKE PLACID 


A committee of the United States Olympic Association selected 
Detroit as the site of the Olympic games when they are next held in 
the United States. Lake Placid was chosen as the site of the winter 
games. The association extended an invitation to the International 
Olympic Committee to hold these games in the United States in 1956. 
Resolutions were introduced in Congress to make these invitations 
official on the part of the United States Government, Senate Joint 
Resolution 56 for Detroit, and Senate Resolution 110 for Lake Placid. 
No public expenditures were involved in these resolutions which were 
speedily approved by the Congress. 


GAMES IN DETROIT 


Dates Documents 
Reported in Senate, March 2, 1949___-_- No report. 
Passed Senate, March 2, 1949______-___ See Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported in House, March 9, 1949__.-_. House Report 240. 
Passed House, March 16, 1949______--- See Congressional Record, same date. 


Signed by President, March 23, 1949_... Public Law 22. 


GAMES AT LAKE PLacID 


Dates Documents 
Reported in Senate, April 19, 1949_____- Senate Report 272. 
Passed Senate, April 20, 1949.__-.....-- See Congressional Record, same date. 
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2. INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR AT CHICAGO 


Similar congressional endorsement was sought for the First Inter- 
national Trade Fair, held in Chicago from ‘August 7 to 20, 1950, 
for the purpose of exhibiting domestic and foreign products and of 
bringing buyers and sellers of those products together in an effort to 
encourage international and domestic trade. House Joint Resolution 
453 authorized the President, by proclamation or otherwise, to invite 
the States of the Union and foreign nations to participate in this fair. 
No funds were involved 


Dates Documents 
Reported in House, June 27, 1950_____- House Report No. 2343. 
Passed House, June 29, 1950_____..._.. See Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported in Senate, July 25, 1950_____. Senate Report 2163. 
Passed Senate, August  1000..._2 . See Congressional Record, same date. 


Signed by President, August 12, 1950.__ Publie Law 687. 
8. CALIFORNIA WORLD PROGRESS EXPOSITION AT SAN DIEGO 


In like manner, Congress gave official sanction to the California 
World Progress Exposition, to be held at, Lowy Diego, Calif., in 1953, 
by passing House Joint Resolution 434, which requested the Presiden 
to grant recognition to the California World Progress Exposition by 
some suitable and proper means and to invite the participation of 
foreign nations in the exposition. It did not authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds. 

This resolution was reported in the House on June 27 and passed on 
July 10, 1950. The Committee on Foreign Relations made one 
minor amendment to the House passed resolution. The resolution 
was passed in the Senate on a call of the calendar, and the House 
accepted the Senate amendment. 


Dates Documents 
Reported in House, June 27, 1950___... House Report 2342. 
Passed House, July 10, 1950__ _ See Congressional Record, same date. 


Reported in Senate amended, July 25, Senate Report 2162. 
1950. 
Passed Senate amended, August 9, 1950_._ See Congressional Record, same date. 
House agrees to Senate amendments, Congressional Record, August 14, 1950, 
August 14, 1950. 
Signed by President, August 21, 1950___ Public Law 726. 


4. BICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 


In the case of this exposition the United States was invited to 
participate in a celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Port-au-Prince for which an International Exposition was 
to be held beginning in December 1949. Senator McGrath in April 
1949, introduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 79) authorizing United 
States participation in the exposition. The rendition also author- 
ized the appointment of a commissioner by the President on recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of State, and an appropriation of $300,000 
for the construction of permanent buildings provided the necessary 
land would be conveyed by Haiti or for the rental of space if land 
arrangements could not be made. Before reporting the bill, the 
committee voted to reduce this amount to $170,000 and adopted 
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other perfecting amendments. The resolution passed the Senate on 
August 9 and the House on August 12, 1949. 


Dates Documents 
Reported in Senate, July 21, 1949____-- Senate Report 739 (on 8S. J. Res. 79). 
Reported in House, July 14, 1949___--_-- House Report 1067 (on H. J. Res. 297), 
Passed Senate, August 9, 1949._____.___ See Congressional Record, same date. 
Passed House, August 12, 1949. ___ i Do. 
Signed by President, August 19, 1949. __ Public Law 251. 


5. INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL AND TRADE CENTER 


This resolution (H. J. Res. 511), passed by both Houses without 
debate, gave congressional endorsement to the Inter-American Cul- 
tural and Trade Center in Miami. ‘This trade center will afford an 
opportunity to bring together in one place examples of the cultural, 
scientific, and artistic achievements of the American Republics. It 
should serve to encourage international trade and friendship among 
the Americas. ; 


Dates Documents 
Reported in House, August 25, 1950___. No report. 
Passed House, August 25, 1950___------ See Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported to Senate, September 12_----- Senate Report 2556. 
Passed Senate, September 13, 1950- --_- See Congressional Record, same date. 


Signed by President September 27, 1950. Public Law 853. 
M. CuLaims AND OTHER FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


One of the subjects to which the committee must constantly return 
is that of claims. During the war there were several occasions when 
American aircraft mistakenly bombed neutral territory. Some of 
these cases were considered during the Eighty-first Congress. The 
requisition of ships by the United States during the war has also 
given rise to some valid claims against this Government. Other 
items considered by the committee dealt with claims which this Gov- 
ernment has against foreign governments in connection with wrongs 
perpetrated upon American citizens. These cases sre covered below. 

This section of the report also covers certain financial arrangements 
between the United States and other countries. 


1. SWISS BOMBING CLAIMS 


One of the places that American planes accidentally bombed was 
Switzerland. Most of the claims of Switzerland arising out of these 
bombings and crash landings had been adjudicated by 1947 and the 
State Department requested the authority to pay them as well as 
claims of the Vatican, San Marino and Portugal which had not then 
been processed. During the Eightieth Congress, therefore, the com- 
mittee considered and approved S. 1605 which would have provided 
the State Department with authority to liquidate all neutral claims 
arising out of damages caused by the United States airmen during 
World War II. In the Senate, however, objections were raised to a 
blank-check authorization to settle unadjudicated claims. The com- 
mittee thereupon sponsored an amendment to authorize the payment 
of not to exceed $12,000,000 to cover the adjudicated Swiss claims. 
In that form the bill passed the Senate but not the House. 
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Early in 1949 the State Department again requested the authority 
to settle the claims of Switzerland. A bill, S. 612, was accordingly in- 
troduced at the request of the State Department by Senator Connally 
which provided $10,607,000 for the settlement of those Swiss claims 
which had already been adjudic ‘rated. The bill was favorably reported 
by the committee. A companion measure, H. R. 4392 was passed by 
the House on May 10, 1949. In the Senate it was amended to con- 
form with the bill reported by the committee and then passed. The 
chief difference between the Senate and House versions of the bill was 
the amount. Against the $10,607,000 recommended by the Senate 
version for adjudicated Swiss claims, the House version recommended 
$16,000,000 for both adjudicated and unadjudicated Swiss claims and 
interest. The conferees agreed upon the House version. Subse- 
quently, $14,600,000 was appropriated to pay in full and with interest 
the Swiss claims. 

Dates Documents 


Introduced by Senator Connally, Jan- 8. 612. 
uary 24, 1949. 
Reported in Senate, February 21, 1949.__ Senate Report 77. 


Reported in House, May 3, 1949_____._. House Report 502. 
Passed House, May 10, 1949_ ; See Congressional Record, same date. 
Amended and passed Senate, May 23, Do. 

1949, 


Conference report filed June 22, 1949... House Report 877. 
Conference report adopted: Senate, See Congressional Record, same date. 
June 21, 1949; House, June 22, 1949. 


Signed by President, June 28, 1949_.___ Public Law 136. 
MSFOOMEIENIOO SH oa cme Sep aden ncn Public Law 358, Eighty-first Congress, 


first session. 
2. PORTUGUESE CLAIMS 


Like the Swiss claims, the Portuguese claims arise out of accidental 
bombings by American aircraft during World War Il. The Portuguese 
island of Macao, off the China coast, was the victim of these bombings 
early in 1945, the resulting damage being mainly to Government in- 
stallations in the port area. Since the Senate objected to authorizing 
payment for unprocessed claims during the consideration of what be- 
came the Swiss claims bill, the Portuguese claims were not presented 
until March 1950 after the Department of the Army had made a thor- 
ough investigation of the damages in Macao and recommended the 
amount to be paid Portugal. In an exchange of notes, the United 
States offered and Portugal accepted 1,172,762.39 patacas ($202,- 
559.52) plus 71.49 patacas daily after December 31, 1949, as interest 
(a rate of 2% percent a vear). Legislation (H. R. 9484) was intro- 
duced and passed by the House which authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay this amount and the interest to Portugal, and appro- 
priated $202,559.52 and such additional sums as may be necessary 
due to any increase in the exchange rate or the accumulation of inter- 
est. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee voted to report the 
bill on September 20 but the Senate did not pass it prior to adjourn- 
ment on September 23, 1950. 


Dates Documents 
Letter from the Under Secretary of State, Not printed. 
March 22, 1950. 
Reported in House, August 25, 1950.__.. House Report 3007. 
Passed House, August 30, 1950___- i See Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported in Senate, September 20, 1950_ Senate Report 2577. 
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3. INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT (YUGOSLAVIA CLAIMS 
COMMISSION) 


The United States and Yugoslavia agreed on July 19, 1948, to a 
settlement of American claims against Yugoslavia arising out of the 
nationalization and other taking of property by Yugoslavia between 
September 1, 1939, and July 19, 1948. Pursuant to this agreement, 
Yugoslavia made a lump-sum payment to the United States of 
$17,000,000. Ou February 17, 1949, the Secretary of State sent a 
letter to the Senate transmitting a draft bill to establish an Inter- 
national Claims Commission. 

Legislative action.—Senator Connally introduced S. 1074 on 
February 25, 1949. A subcommittee with Senator Green as chair- 
man was appointed, held public hearings, and recommended several 
amendments to the full committee. In the meantime, the House 
passed H. R. 4406, a companion bill. The House-passed bill was 
amended by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and reported 
to the Senate which passed the amended bill. The bill went to con- 
ference where a compromise bill was agreed upon and subsequently 
passed by both Houses. 

Main provisions.—The bill as finally passed by both Houses author- 
ized the President to name a three man International Claims Com- 
mission. The Commission is to receive and adjudicate claims of 
nationals of the United States covered by the terms of the Yugoslav 
Claims Agreement of 1948. The legislation also contemplates that 
the Commission will also hear claims in the event other lump sum 
settlements of a similar type are made with other governments. 


Dates 
Letter from the Secretary of State, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1949. 
Public hearings in House, May 18, 20, 
23, and 24, 1949. 
Reported in House, June 9, 1949 


Public hearings in Senate, June 17, 1949 
Passed House, July 6, 1949 


Reported in Senste, with amendments, 
July 28, 1949. 

Passed Senate, amended, February 14, 
1950. 

Conference Report areed to in Senate, 
February 27, 1950. 

Conference Report agreed to in House, 
March 7, 1950. 


Signed by President, March 10, 1950___- 


4. PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Documents 
Not printed. 


Printed hearings. 


House report 770 and House report 
770, part 2. 

Printed hearings. 

Congressional Record, July 5 and 6, 
1949. 

Senate Report 800. 


Congressional Reeord, February 14, 
1950. 
House Report 1693. 
See Congressional Record, same date, 
Do. 


Public Law 455. 


FOR FINNISH VESSELS 


During World War II the United States requisitioned many vessels 
in its ports belonging to foreign countries, among them a number of 
Finnish ships. These ships were used by our Government in the 
prosecution of the war. Asa result of this requisitioning, the Finnish 


Government claimed compensation. 


Senator McMahon introduced 


Senate Joint Resolution 135 to authorize the payment of this claim. 
The resolution was reported out by the Foreign Relations Committee 
and passed by the Senate on October 17, 1949. 
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Prior to House action on this legislation, however, arrangements 
were made to include in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
950, the actual appropriation of $5,500,000 with interest at 4 per- 
cent thereon from June 30, 1949, in full settlement of the obligations 
of the United States for claims arising out of the requisitioning. 


Dates Documents 
Introduced, October 11, 1949___.._______ Senate Joint Resolution 135. 
Reported in Senate, October 12, 1949___ Senate Report 1166. 
Passed Senate, October 17, 1949_ _.... See Congressional Record, same date. 


Provisions included in Public Law 430, 
EKighty-first Congress. 


5. CLAIMS CONVENTION WITH PANAMA 


For over a quarter of a century a number of claims espoused by 
the United States on behalf of its nationals against Panama and 
claims by Panama against the United States have accumulated 
because of the inability of both countries to agree on the legal prin- 
ciples to be applied. Early in 1950 a convention was signed at 
Panama providing for the settlement of all outstanding claims between 
the two Governments and fixing the bases for prompt and just liquida- 
tion of those claims. It is expected when the claims are fully liqui- 
dated that the United States Government will receive a net balance 
from Panama of about $349,000. The committee recommended 
approval of the convention and the Senate gave its advice and consent 
to ratification without debate. 


Dates Documents 
Signed at Panama, January 26, 1950__ 
Transmitted to Senate, March 27, 1950__ Executive I, Eighty-first, Second. 


Reported to Senate, August 4, 1950___ Executive Report 13, Eighty-first, 
Second. 
Approved by Senate, August 9, 1950..__ See Congressional Record, same date. 


6. DISCHARGE OF FIDUCIARY OBLIGATION TO IRAN 


In 1925, an American vice consul, Robert Imbrie, was killed by a 
mob in Tehran, Persia (now Iran). As the result of a vigorous pro- 
test by this Government, the Persian Government paid Mr. Imbrie’s 
widow $60,000 and paid an additional $110,000 to the United States 
as the cost of sending an American cruiser to Persia to return the body 
to the United States. The United States in an exchange of notes at 
the time of receiving this payment agreed to use the money for the 
education of Iranian students in the United States. After the money 
was received and covered into the United States Treasury, the Comp- 
troller General ruled that the funds could not be used without author- 
ization by the Congress. 

On July 15, 1949, the Secretary of State proposed legislation which 
would authorize the use of these funds to discharge the fiduciar y obli- 
gation of this Government to Iran. A subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator Fulbright held a hearing on the proposal. Sub- 
sequently Senator Fulbright introduced S. 2342. The committee 
en out H. R. 5731, however, which was the House companion 
bill to S. 2342. The bill was approved by the Senate after short 
debate on September 19, 1950. 
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Dates Documents 
Letter received from Secretary of State Not printed. 
to Vice President, July 15, 1949. 


Reported in House, August 1, 1949___ House Report 1155. 
Passed House, August 15, 1949 See Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported in Senate, October 11, 1949___ Senate Report 1145. 
Passed by Senate, September 19, 1950__. See Congressional Record, same date. 


Signed by President September 29, 1950. Public Law 861. 
7. EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE WITH FINLAND 


Finland is the only country which has kept up the payments on 
its World War I debt to the United States. Up to the summer of 
1949 Finland had paid $8,393,665.40 in principal and interest on a 
debt of $8,281,926.17 and would have to make future payments of 
$13,408,207.76 up to 1984 to liquidate the debt. Senator Smith of 
New Jersey introduced a resolution (S. J. Res. 166 in the 80th Cong. 
and S. J. Res. 3 in the 8ist Cong.) which, as a gesture of good will, 
provided that future debt payments by Finland shall be used for 
educational and scientific exchange in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of the Smith-Mundt Act. 

There were no special legislative problems encountered in the 
passage of this resolution. 


Dates Documents 
Reported in Senate, July 21, 1949 (S. J. Senate Report 740. 
Res. 3). 
Passed Senate, August 9, 1949 _ See Congressional Record, same date. 


Reported in House, August 5, 1949 (H. J. House Report 1195. 
Res. 87). 

Passed House, August 15, 1949 (S. J. See Congressional Record, same date. 
Res. 3). 

Signed by President, August 24, 1949___ Public Law 265, 


8. INTERCUSTODIAL AGREEMENTS INVOLVING ENEMY PROPERTY 


As an aftermath of World War LI, there have developed a number of 
disagreements with respect to the claims of Allied and neutral govern- 
ments to enemy assets which were blocked or seized during the war. 
For example, a German external asset in Belgium, seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian of that country, may in part be owned by an 
American citizen, in which case there may be disagreement as to the 
disposition of the seized property. In order to enable the governments 
concerned to settle these conflicts without resort to litigation, the 
Department of State requested legislation authorizing this Govern- 
ment to enter into agreements with countries with which we were not 
at war to arrange for their expeditious settlement. A specific agree- 
ment was submitted for approval in 1948 (the Brussels Agreement) 
along with a request for authority to conclude similar agreements in 
the future, but because of the pressure of other business Congress did 
not act upon it. The proposal was resubmitted in February 1949. 
Although the Department had originally requested approval of 
specific agreement the bill which passed, House Joint Resolution 516, 
was a general authorization to conclude azreements for the purpose of 
speeding up the settlement of the type of intergovernmental disagree- 
ments described above. Certain general standards to guide the 
Executive in the conclusion of these agreements were set forth in the 
legislation. 
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Dates Documents 
Original letter from Under Secretary of Not printed. 
State, April 24, 1948. 
Bill introduced, June 17, 1948 __ Senate Joint Resolution 233. 
Letter from the Secretary of State, Not printed. 
February 21, 1949. 


Introduced in House, May 18, 1950_._._. House Joint Resolution 475. 
Reintroduced in House, July 31, 1950- House Joint Resolution 516. 

Reported in House, August 1, 1950__ House Report 2770. 

Passed by House, August 14, 1950 . See Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported in Senate, September 6, 1950__ Senate Report 2508. 

Passed by Senate, September 22, 1950____ See Congressional Record, same date. 


Signed by President September 28, 1950. Public Law 857. 
9. AMENDING THE PHILIPPINE PROPERTY ACT 


The Philippine Property Act of 1946 set up the Philippine Alien 
Property Administration, which seized or vested all enemy-owned 
property in the Philippines. In many cases there have been claims 
that property acquired during the war by Japanese was acquired 
under duress and claimants have sought administrative settlements 
from the Philippine Alien Property Administration. These claimants 
had the right under the Philippine Property Act and the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended, to appeal decisions of the Administra- 
tion to the Philippine courts any time within 2 years of the seizure or 
vesting of the property, not counting the time during which a claim 
for return of the property was pending before the Administration. 
Such suits, therefore, may be going on for some years. The Philippine 
Alien Property Administration, however, has been desirous of winding 
up its operations in the Philippines and the General Appropriations 
Act, 1951 provides that it shall ¢ease on June 30, 1951. To protect 
the rights of claimants, it was necessary to offer them another avenue 
of appeal before the Philippine Alien Property Administration went 
out of existence. This was done by H. R. 8546 which provided that 
90 days after its enactment, all suits brought against the Philippine 
Alien Property Administration must be brought in courts of the 
United States instead of Philippine courts as has been the case since 
1946. The committee reported the House bill on September 20, 
but the Senate took no action on it prior to adjourning on September 
23, 1950. 

Dates Documents 
Letter from the Philippine Alien Prop- Not printed. 
erty Administrator, April 20, 1950. 
Reported in House, August 26, 1950__ House Report 3008. 
Passed House, August 30, 1950 See Congressional Record, same date. 
Reported in Senate, September 20, 1950_ Senate Report 2576. 


N. INTERNATIONAL ComMopity AGREEMENTS 


With improvements in methods of agricultural production and 
specialization in crops, some countries now raise commodities such 
as wheat, rubber, coffee, and sugar far in excess of their needs. Other 
countries are unable to turn out these commodities either in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy their needs, or, in some instances, at all. Both 
types of countries have found it, therefore, profitable to enter into 
marketing agreements whereby the producers will be assured of a 
market at a fair price for their surplus commodities, while the con- 
sumers are conversely assured of a contracted supply of the commodity 
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at a fair price. Such commodity agreements have been entered into 
with increasing frequency since the world depression. During the 
Eighty-first Congress, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
was concerned only with two international commodity agreements 
which are discussed below. 


1. INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT OF 1949 


For many years ways have been sought for the stabilization of the 
international wheat market so that countries with a surplus wheat crop 
could be assured of its disposal to countries in short supply at agreed 
upon and equitable prices. Several temporary arrangements were 
entered into in the early 1930's, but no permanent arrangement was 
devised. In 1948, during the ‘Bightieth Congress, however, when 
wartime needs for food were falling off and the market looked as though 
it might be unstable for the next few years, an international wheat 
agreement was negotiated and sent to the Senate for its advice and 
consent. 

A subcommittee under the chairmanship of Senator Lodge held 
hearings on the agreement. The full committee reported it to the 
Senate but did not ask for its consideration during the Eightieth 
Congress. Because of time limitations in the agreement and ques 
tions that had arisen during committee consideration, a new agreement 
was negotiated and sent to the Senate in early 1949. A subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of Senator Thomas of Utah was appointed to 
consider the new agreement. !t held a public hearing and reported 
the agreement to the full committee for favorable action. The full 
committee and subsequently the Senate advised and consented to 
ratification of the new agreement. 

This 4-year agreement signed by both exporting and importing 
nations, provides for an annual guaranteed wheat trade of 456,000,000 
bushels, of which the United States export quota is 168,000,000 
bushels. This means that the United States pledged that it will 
export at least that amount of wheat annually and that importing 
nations guarantee to buy this wheat. A maximum price of $1.80 
per bushel is set and a minimum price ranging from $1.50 to $1.20. 


Dates Documents 

Signed in Washington, March 6, 1948- 

Transmitted to Senate, April 30, 1948 Executive F, LEightieth Congress, 
second session. 

Public hearings in Senate, May 14, 15, Printed hearings. 

and 17, 1948. 

Reported in Senate, August 6, 1948_ Executive Report 12, Eightieth Con- 
gress, second session. 

tevised and signed, March 23, 1949 


Transmitted to Senate, April 19, 1949... Executive M, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session. 
Public hearings in Senate, May 19, 23, Printed hearings. 
1949. 
Reported in Senate, June 6, 1949- Executive Report 7, Eighty-first Con- 


gress, first session. 
Approved by Senate, June 13, 1949_.._.. See Congressional Record, same date. 
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2. PROTOCOLS PROLONGING THE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT 


The international agreement regarding the regulation of produc- 
tion and marketing of sugar was signed in London on May 6, 1937, to 
be in effect for a pe eriod of 5 years. ‘It was extended in 1942, 1944, 1945 
1946, 1947, and 1948, principally to keep the framework of the agr ee- 
ment operative while a new agreement could be negotiated. During 
the Eighty-first Congress, the Senate twice extended the sugar agree- 
ment. During the first session, Senator Lodge as chairman of 
subcommittee of two, studied the protocol extending the agreement 
and recommended its approval. During the second session the full 
committee considered the protocol and reported it favorably to the 
Senate. Both protocols were passed by the Senate without objection. 


1949 PROTOCOL 
Dates 
Signed, August 31, 1948. 
Transmitted to Senate, January 13, 1949. Executive F, Eighty-first 
first session. 
Reported to Senate, October 13, 1949__ Senate Executive Report 13, Eighty- 
first Congress, first session. 
Approved by Senate, October 18, 1949_. See Congressional Record, same date. 


Documents 


Congress 


1950 PROTOCOL 


Signed August 31, 1949_...25- ison ees. 

Transmitted to Senate, February 3, 1950. Executive G, Eighty-first 
second session. 

Senate Executive Report 1, Eighty- 


first Congress, second session. 
Approved by Senate, July 6, 1950____.. Congressional Record, July 6, 1950. 


Congress, 
Reported to Senate, May 19, 1950____ 





Public | 
Law /|Date approved 
No.— | 


22 | Mar, 23, 1949 
25 | Mar, 24, 1949 


Apr. 19, 1949 


73 | May 26, 1949, | 


136 | June 28, 1949 


170 | July 1 


_ 


, 1949 


198 | Aug. . 1949 


to 


200 do 


244 | do 


251 Aug. 19, 1949 


265 | Aug. 24, 1949 


283 | Sept. 3, 1949 
295 | Sept. 7, 1949 
312 | Oct. 5,1949 
329 Oct. 6, 1949 


341 | Oct. 10,1949 


391 Oct. 26, 1949 
| 

447 | Feb. 14,1950 

455 | Mar. 10, 1950 


535 | June 5, 1950 
621 | July 26,1950 
660 Aug. , 1950 


687 Aug. 12,1950 


722 Aug. 19,1950 





APPENDIX 


APPENDIX I 


List of bills and resolutions enacted into law 


Number of bill 


8. 


m. 


H 


H 


H 


8 


H. 


H 


H. 


H 


H. 


fH 
is 
H 


~ 


H 


J. Res. 56_.- 


1209 


ee 


. R. 4392. 


R, 2785. 
R. 1360 


R. 4022 


. J. Res. 208.- 


J. Res. 79 


. J. Res. 3 





R. 577 


R. 5895. 


R, 4708 


t. 2186 


2319 


R. 4406 
1074 
. R. 7797 
3809 

J. Res. 133 


J. Res. 453 


R. 8944 


. J, Res, 36....| 


Title of bill 


Extending an invitation to the International Olympic Com- 
mittee to hold the 1956 Olympic Games at Detroit, Mich. 

For the authorization of a special contribution by the United 
States for the relief of Palestine refugees, 

To amend the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. 

To strengthen and improve the organization and administra- 
tion of the Department of State. 


| To provide for the payment of a sum not to exceed $10,607,000 


to the Swiss Government as partial compensation for damage 
inflicted on Swiss territory dart World War II by United 
States armed forces in violation of neutral rights, and au- 
thorizing appropriations therefor. 

To provide for further contributions to the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 


| To extend the times for commencing the construction of a free 


bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Del Rio, Tex. 

To extend the time for commencing the construction of a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande City, 
Tex., to July 31, 1950. 

To ame 1 the joint resolution creating the Niagara Falls 
Bridge Commission, approved June 16, 1938. 

Authorizing Federal participation in the International Exposi- 
tion for the Bicentennial of the Founding of Port-au-Prince, 
Republic of Haiti, 1949. 

To provide that any future payments by the Republic of Fin- 
land on the principal or interest of its debt of the First World 
War to the United States shall be used to provide educational 
and technical instruction and training in the United States 
for citizens of Finland. 

Extending the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

To amend the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946. 

To authorize the carrying out of the provisions of art. 7 of the 
treaty of Feb. 3, 1944, between the United States and Mexico, 
regarding the joint development of hydroelectric power at 
Falcon Dam, on the Rio Grande, and for other purposes. 

To promote the foreign policy and provide for the defense and 
general welfare of the United States by furnishing military 
assistance to foreign nations. 

To amend the United Nations Participation Act of 1945, 

Providing for a location survey for a railroad connecting the 
existing railroad system serving the United States and 
Canada and terminating at Prince George, British Columbia, 
Canada, with the railroad system serving Alaska and termi- 
nating at Fairbanks, Alaska, 

To promote world peace and the general welfare, national 
interest, and foreign policy of the United States by providing 
economic aid to the Republie of Korea, 

{To provide for the settlement of certain claims of the Govern- 
ment of the United States on its own behalf and on behalf of 

| American nationals against foreign governments. 

To amend the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 as amended. 

To amend the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 

To return to Mexico the flags, ete., that were captured by the 
United States during the Mexican War. 


Authorizing the President to invite the States of the Union 


and foreign countries to participate in the first United States 
International Trade Fair to be held at Chicago, Ill., Aug. 7 
through 20, 1950. 

Authorizing the Ogdensburg Bridge Authority, its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the St. Lawrence River at or near the city of Ogdens- 
burg, N. ¥ 


! 
; 
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List of bills and resolutions enacted into law—Continued 





Public | 
Law (Date approved) Number of bill Title of bill 
No.— . 


Pe ETI emcees zs "ites 3 sg li BAS Te 


726 | Aug. 21,1950 | H.J. Res. 434 


| Providing for recognition and endorsement of the California 
| 


World Progress Exposition. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


764 | Sept. 7,1950 | S. 2633.._...___- Tuna Convention Act of 1950. 

786 | Sept. 13,1950 | S. 3934 ..| American Mexican Treaty Act of 1950. 

806 Sept. 21,1950 | H. J. Res. 334...) Raising United States contributions to certain international 
| | organizations. 

$53 Sept. 27, 1950 | H. J. Res. 551 Endorsing the Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center in 

| Miami, Fla 

857 | Sept. 28, 1950 | H. J. Res. 516___| Intercustodial agreementi nvolving German enemy assets. 

861 | Sept. 29, 1950 H. R. 5731 ..| To discharge a fiduciary obligation to Lran. 
| 





APPENDIX II 


Measures reported and passed by Senate but not finally acted upon in House 














Title Action 
8.1115 ...| Authorizing appropriations for the construction, | Passed Senate, Aug. 9, 
| operations, and maintenance of the western land 1949. 
| boundary fence. 
8. J. Res. 128._......| To authorize the President to lend to the Food and | Passed Senate, Oct. 18, 
| Agriculture Organization funds for the construction | 1949. 
and furnishing of permanent headquarters. | 
AppEeNpIx III 
Measures reported and passed by House but not finally acted upon in Senate 
ei en ip pert Siaasepitaaate ———$— . oes 
| Title | Action 
H. R. 5902. _- - For the relief of the Pan American Union Passed House, Aug. 7, 1950. Re- 
ported in Senate, Sept. 12, 1950. 
H. R. 9002 : To make certain increases in the Foreign | Passed House, July 27, 1950. 
| Service annuities 
H. R. 8546. | To amend the Philippine Property Act of | Passed House, Aug. 30, 1950. Re- 
| _ 1946. | ported in Senate, Sept. 20, 1950. 
H. R, 9484 | For the settlement of Portuguese claims...| Passed House, Aug. 30, 1950. 
H. R. 7445... ..| To construct a bridge across the Rainy | Passed House, Aug. 31, 1950. Report- 
River near Baudette, Minn. | ed in Senate, Sept. 12, 1950. 
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AppENDIx IV 


Action on treaties 


Summary.—During the Fighty-first Congress, the Senate received 40 treaties 
which in addition to the 27 still pending from previous sessions made a total of 
67 treaties before the committee. Of these 7 were withdrawn at the request of 
the President of the United States and 25 were approved by the Senate for 
ratification. 


. pow | Date ap- 
Number Pitle novel 


Ex. B, &lst, International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea____- .| Apr. 20, 1949 
Ex, C, 8ist, : Convention of the World Meteorological Organization ___. | Do. 
Ex. M, Sist, Ist International Wheat Agreement 3 “A Bee oe oe ies June 13, 1949 
Ex. L, Sst, Ist North Atlantic Treaty pe Sea ead July 21, 1949 
Ex. D, 80th, 2d Consular Convention with Costa Rica. Aug. 17, 1949 
Ex. E, 8lst, 1st Convention on the International Recognition of Rights in Do. 
Aircraft. 
Ex. K, 8ist, Ist A convention between the United States of America and Do. 


Mexico for the establishment of an international commis- 
sion for the scientific investigation of tuna. 
Ex. N, Sist, Ist International Convention for the North Atlantic Fisheries | Do. 
, Sist, Ist. - pe A convention between the United States of America and Do. 
Costa Rica for the establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission. 


- 





Ex. F, Sist, Ist_. Protocol Prolonging the International Agreement on the | Oct. 18, 1949 
Regulation of the Production and Marketing of Sugar 

Ex. L, 80th, 2d Convention of the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative | June 27, 1950 
Organization. 

Ex. M, 8ilst, 2d y _.| Convention with Canada for extension of port privileges to Do. 
halibut fishing vessels on the Pacific coasts. 

Ex. H, Sist, 1st Protocol to the International Convention on Narcotic Drugs| July — 6, 1950 

Ex. B, 81st, 2d ; Protocol to the International Agreement for the Suppression Do. 
of the White Slave Traffic. | 

Ex. C, 81st, 2d | Protocol to the Agreement for the Suppression of the Circula- | Do 
tion of Obscene Publications. 

Ex, G, 81st, 2d Protocol Prolonging the International Agreement on the Do 
Regulation of the Production and Marketing of Sugar. 

Ex. H, 81st, 2d_-- Treaty of Friendship, C —— ree, and Navigation with Treland Do. 

Ex. D, 8st, 2d Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with Uru- | Aug. 9, 1950 
guay. 

Ex. I, 8ist, 2d__-- Claims Convention with Panama -_---. , Do. 

Ex. J, 8ist, 2d Telegraph Regulations. -.--....-.-.--- : ‘ Do. 

Ex. N, Sist, 2d : Niagara Treaty. i ces : ti don Do. 

Ex. «, 8I1st, 2d Road Traffic Convention Do, 

Ex. Q, Slst, 2d Convention with Panama regarding the Colon Corridor. | Do. 

Ex. K, 80th, 2d Extradition Treaty with South Africa ‘ ; | Aug. 15, 1980 

Ex. A, lst, Ist Charter of the Organization of American States -.._.- ek Aug. 28, 1950 
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| APPENDIX V 
: Legislative subcommittees 
i The following subcommittees were created by the Foreign Relations Committee 
| to consider particular legislation before the Eighty-first Congress. 
j Subject Date Chairman | Other members 
; appointed ” : 
ee ee aie aan aca cates, 
i 2. RI I eas cn oi cn esis Jan. 25,1949 | Senator Smith of New 
1 | Jersey. | 
2 2. Relief of Palestine refugees. -_...|.....do_.._.--. Senator George_____--- | or Pepper and 
adage. 
) 3. ILO conventions_._.............| Feb. 11,1949 | Senator Thomas of Utah | — Fulbright and 
Smith. 
4. IMCO, WMO, Safety of Life at |__...do__.____- Senator Tydings- -.-_--- | Senators Green, Mc- 
Sea. | Mahon, Vandenberg, 
f and Wiley. 
3 5. International Recognition of |_....do__..___- Senator Pepper__.......| Senators McMahon and 
{ Rights in Aircraft. |. Fulbright. 
3 6. International Sugar Agreement__|_....do_____-_- Senator Lodge ----..-.--| Senator Pepper. 
: 7. Wheat Agreement___..-._--.._-- May 5, 1949 | Senator Thomas of Utah- Senators George, Ful- 
: | bright, Smith of New 
i Jersey, and Hicken- 
| | looper. 
: 8. Institute of Inter-American |__...do_.-...-- Senator McMahon.__-..| Senators Green, Ful- 
3 Affairs. | bright, Smith of New 
: Jersey, and Lodge. 
: 9. Use of Finnish debt payments__| Feb. 11,1949 | Senator Fulbright___--_- Senators Smith of New 
: | Jersey, and Green. 
j 10, International Claims Commis- | May 20,1949 | Senator Green. __.___..-- —_ McMahon and 
5 sion, Viley. 
: 11. Tuna Conventions, North At- | June 25,1949 |___-- do_..................| Senators Fulbright and 
: lantie Fisheries. | Lodge. 
; 12, Fiduciary obligation to Iran__.._| July 27,1949 | Senator Fulbright--_--- Senators Green and Smith 
7 of New Jersey. 
‘ Ti SEI sng ktinnéatitacasnidens July 29,1949 | Senator McMahon_-_---- Senators Thomas of Utah, 
; Pepper, Hickenlooper, 
and Lodge. 
3 14. U. N. Reform, World Federa- |__...do_.......| Senator Thomasof Utah.) Senators Green, McMa- 
; tion, Atlantic Union, etc. | hon, Wiley and Smith 
: | | of New Jersey. 
eee eee eee Senator Tydings. ._--.-- | Senators George, Ful- 
; | bright, Wiley, and 
' | Smith of New Jersey. 
i 16, FAO headquarters loan_______-. Aug. 23,1949 | Senator Pepper_._......| Senators Thomas of Utah 
; and Hickenlooper. 
4 17. Philippine rehabilitation. ______- | Mar. 31,1950 | Senator Fulbright____- | Senator Lodge. 
: 18. Increased information and edu- | June 5, 1950 | Senator Thomasof Utah | Senators McMahon, Ful- 
5 cational exchange program. bright, Smith of New 
} Jersey, and Lodge. 
; 19. Telegraph regulations, imple- | July 6, 1950 | Senator Green___.___.-_- Senator Smith of New Jer- 
{ menting legislation for Tuna | sey. 
3 Conventions, Road Traffic | 
; Convention, and United 
4 States contributions to certain 
i international organizations. 
i 
§ 
‘ 
j 
4 
; 
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APPENDIX VI 


Conference committees 


Bill No. Conferees 


| 


Date Brief of title 














Con-} Asked } 

fer > Agreed | Senate | House 

ence | to | | 

S. 1209 : Economic Cooperation Act | Messrs. Connally, George, | Messrs. Kee, Richards, Pfei- 
Apr.12 | of 1948, amend. | ‘Thomasof Utah, Vanden- |_ fer, Eaton, and Vorys. 
Apr. 12 berg, and Wiley. 

H. R. 4392____| Switzerland, war damages..._| Messrs. Pepper, Green, and | Messrs. Kee, Richards, Gor- 
May 24 | Lodge. | don, Eaton, and Vorys. 
May 25 | | 

S. 1250________| Institute of Inter-American | Messrs. McMahon, Green, | Messrs. Kee, Richards, 
Aug. 3 Affairs. | Fulbright, Wiley, and | Mansfield, Chiperfield, 
Aug. 4 | Lodge. | and Jackson of California. 

H.R 5895 | Foreign Military Assistance | Messrs. Connally, Thomas | Messrs. Kee, Gordon, Ribi- 
Sept. 23 | Act of 1949. of Utah, Pepper, Wiley, |  coff, Eaton, and Vorys. 
Sept. 26 | | Chapman, Johnson of | 

Texas, Bridges, and Gur- | 
ney. ] 
1950 

H. R. 4406 | International Claims Settle- | Messrs. Green, McMahon, | Messrs. Kee, Richards, Ribi- 
Feb. 23 ment Act of 1949, | Fulbright, Wiley, and | coff, Faton, and Vorys. 
Feb. 23 Hickenlooper. 

H.R. 7797 | Foreign economic assistance | Messrs. Connally, George, | Messrs. Kee, Richards, Gor- 
May 5 Thomas of Utah, Wiley, | don, Vorys, and Bolton of 
May 9 and Smith of New Jersey. | Ohio. 

8. 3934 | American-Mexican Treaty Messrs. Connally, Thomas | Messrs. Kee, Richards, Car- 
Aug. 22 Act of 1950. of Utah, Fulbright, Smith | nahan, Chiperfield, and 
Aug. 23 of New Jersey, and Lodge. | Vorys. 

| 


ApPrENDIx VII 
SpecrAL COMMITTEE PRINTS AND DocuMENTS 


Below are listed all committee prints and Senate documents printed by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations during the Eighty-first Congress. Regu- 
lar committee reports and hearings on treaties, legislation, and resolution will be 
found listed under the measures they accompanied. 


Title of publication 





Document number and date 
filed 
S. Rept. 2, Jan. 13, 1949 Voice of America: Joint Report of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Investigations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments on an investigation of 
the Voice of America during the summer of 1948. 
Committee print, Mar. | The St. Lawrence seaway and power project: Reports prepared by Govern- 
2, 1949. ment agencies for a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on questions raised during the debate on 8. J. Res. 111, 80th Cong. 
8. Doc. 48, Apr. 12, 1949 The North Atlantic Treaty: Documents relating to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. (This document was first issued as a committee print and sub- 
sequently revised and issued as a Senate document.) 
Committee print, May | Reports on United States educational exchange activities including the 
5, 1949 semiannual report to the Congress by the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information and Educational Exchange. 
S. Doc. 90, June 27, 1949 Establishment of diplomatic relations with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, reprinted from a publication of the Department of State. 
(This document was not presented by the committee but by Senator 
McGrath and was referred to the committee.) 
S. Doe. 123, Mar. 15, 1950_| A Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic documents, 1941-49. 
Committee print, June | Mutual defense assistance program, fiscal year 1951: Submitted by the 
1, 1950 Department of State for the use of the Senate Foreiga Relations Com- 
mittee. 
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AppENDIx VIII 


Regular periodic reports received by the committee 


Agency by which submitted 





Report on— 


Lend-lease operations. ____.............-- 
ECA administration - 

Aid to Greece and Turkey 

United States foreign relief program _____. 


United States foreign-aid program (in- 
terim aid). 

UIC rem OIOONOIOE. . 52 occ css 

Surplus property 

Philippine war damage_----______- : 

Foreign Service retirement and disability 
fund. 

Educational exchange 


Munitions exports....._...........-- ask 


International information activities... __- 


Participation of the United States in the 
United Nations. 
Mutual defense assistance program 


Department of State (quarterly). 
Economic Cooperation Administration (quarterly). 
Department of State (quarterly). 
Department of State and Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration (quarterly). 
Do. 


Department of State (quarterly). 

Do. 
Philippine War Damage Commission (semiannual). 
Department of State (annual). 


U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
Department of State (semiannual). 

Munitions Control Board, Department of State (semian- 
nual). 

National Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems (semiannual). 

U. S. Advisory Commission on Information, Department 
of State (semiannual). 

Department of State (annual). 


Department of State (semiannual). 


O 





